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Our lot 1s greater than ourselves, and gives to our 
ous a worth they would not else have dared to claim. 
Hence, the humbleness there always is in Christian dig- 
uty. The immortal lot infinitely transcends our poor 
lesert:, how we are to pon into the proportions of so 
high a life, it is wonderful to think. And yet, though 
ve above us always—nay, even because it is above us 


is something in it true and answering to our 
pyall hatures still ; so that having once lived with it, we are 
es ly half ourselves—and that the meaner half—without 
—James Martineau. 
' Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
y is ome very moon is the world made new ; 
sofhesed You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
i Here is a beautiful hope for you— 
1st N.Y A hope for me and a hope for you. 
— Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
nm my soul, to the glad refrain, 
48. And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 


And forecasted and ible pain, 
Tak i i 
eect eae the day, ash buain "Boolidige. 





What we want to make us true men, over and above 
that which we bring into the world with us, is some 
sort of God-given instinct, motive, and new principle of 
life in us, which shall make us nos only see the right 
and the true and the noble, but love it, and give up our 
wills and hearts to it, and find ia the confession of our 
weakness a strength, in the subjection of our own wills 
a freedom, in the utter carelessness about self, a _self- 
respect, such as we have never known before. 

—Charles Kingsley. 





HAPPINESS is so rarely met with, that it is asin 
to destroy the smallest particle of it whenever 
itis found. It is like a beautiful crystal sparkling in 
the sunlight, or a delicately-fashioned flower, ra- 
diant in its heaven-born and earth-nurtured beauty. 
Cherish the crystal ! guard the flower, for they are 
rare specimens. 
WHEN Christians make up their minds to let the 
public system of instruction alone it will go 
to the bad fast enough. About all there is in our 
land worth keeping has come from our Christian 
civilization. We do not fear a contradiction to this 
statement, for the evidences of its truthfulness are 
written on every page of our history. If all Chris- 
tians could agree as to what steps are necessary in 
order to preserve intact the heritage of their fathers 
the difficulty relating to Christian teaching in 
schools would be solved. Agreement, not disagree- 
ment, will save our public system of instruction 
from infidelity. If Catholics withdraw and set up 
their own schools, and each Protestant denomina- 
tion does the same, and the Jews follow their ex- 
ample, there will be left a large class for whom no 
provision for education will be made. Are Protest- 
ants, or Catholics, or even Agnostics, desirous of 
seeing such a condition of things? May our eyes 
never behold that day ! 
PERMANENCY in office without fitness is a crime 
against childhood. If the teachers’ civil ser- 
vice reform aims to keep in all who are in, and 
keep out all who are out, then it is a hum- 
bug. What is needed is some plan by which 
the survival of the unfittest can be made nearly if 
not quite impossible. This cannot be reached by 
examinations as to knowledge of the branches 
studied. It must be determined by actual trial in 
the school-room. Ifa teacher is found to be full of 
the real spirit of the teacher, alive to her work, and 
throwing her whole soul into it with pronounced 
character and force, she ought to be permanently re- 
tained. One election should mean an indefinite term 
of service. She should have a living salary, and a 
pension after a service of a certain number of years. 
Her teaching life should be made light and sunny, 
and her old age free from worry as to what she 
shall eat and wear, and where she shall live. This 
good time is coming ! 











REFORMS in education work their way from 

above down. Ifa boy is designed for college 
his course is early shaped by what colleges demand 
as admission, and what kind of learning will help 
his standing when he enters one. Quite an amount 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, a little English 
grammar, no English literature of any consequence, 
a little science, a little of either German or French, 
will admit him to any college in our country. These 
requirements effect the courses of study in our most 
advanced normal schools, because it is their design 
to prepare their graduates for principals of high 
schools, fitting students for college. Would it not 
serve the cause of thorough education just as well 
to make Greek optional in a college course, to be 
commenced after a student has entered, if at ail? 
Would it not also be just as well to relax the re—- 
quirements in Latin and much increase them in 
science, English literature, and composition? Can- 


not just as much study be gotten out of chemistry, 
botany, physics, and English, as from Latin? We 
are living in an age preeminently distinguished for 
its scientific and mechanical inventions. At no 
time during the history of the world have there 
been so many books published, and so many papers 
printed. We need chemists, botanists, zoologists, 
geologists, mechanical engineers, builders, writers, 
and off-hand public speakers. We want men con- 
versant with modern literature and able to write 
fluently and correctly in at least two languages. 
We must have men and women of good common 
sense concerning the things of to-day, able to dis- 
cuss with reason the issues this new era has forced 
upon us. Work and thought have altogether 
changed since fifty years ago. In these new times 
new men are needed, filled with modern ideas, 
abreast with the age, and well established in morals. 
Our colleges must supply this material. They must 
not only not relax their thoroughness but increase 
it, not by means of knowledge of the culture of the 
past, but through the solving of the hard problems 
of the present. It is a good omen that many old 
institutions are waking up to a realization of the 
necessities of the case. 





ABTICLES now appearing in the columns of the 

daily press are showing most conclusively 
that there are thousands of women as well as men, 
boys, and girls who are practically shut up to doing 
a very few things in order to earn their daily 
bread, and that thousands are compelled to work 
for starvation wages, eking out a miserable com- 
petence in perhaps plain sewing, because they are 
not capable of doing anything else. Courses of 
study can be so arranged as to give the best mental 
discipline possible during the time the pupil is in 
school, and also teach what pupils can use in keep- 
ing the wolf from the door, or help those dependent 
upon them to resist the fierce temptations of pov- 
erty. Thorough study of cooking will discipline 
the mind as much as a thorough study of grammar. 
The words of Ruskin have already been quoted in 
the JouRNAL. He says: ‘‘ To be a good cook means 
the knowledge of all fruits, herbs, balms, and spices, 
and of all that is healing and sweet in fields and 
groves, and savory in meats. It means carefulness, 
inventiveness, watchfulness, willingness, and readi- 
ness of appliance. It means the economy of our 
great-grandmothers and the science of modern 
chemists. It means much tasting and no wasting; 
it means that you are to be perfectly and always 
ladies (loaf givers), and you are to see that every- 
body has always something nice to eat.” Other na- 
tions are far ahead of us in this question of indus- 
trial work. It is the custom in Germany to send a 
young girl, after she has finished her school educa- 
tion, and before she is ‘‘ out,” to learn housekeep- 
ing. The girl goes direct from school into a family 
corresponding to her station in life. Those who are 
rich go where they pay highly, and are in a ‘‘ good 
family,” so that they are enabled to live well, and 
have good cooking and great variety. No one is 
taken into one of these establishments for less than 
one year, so that with every month a new branch is 
learned—one month the preserving of fruit in sea- 
son, the next laying in of apples and vegetables for 
winter. use, preserving of eggs and butter, etc. 
These girls are taught everything, from washing 
up dishes, sweeping and polishing the floors, clear 
starching and ironing, dusting and cleaning orna- 
ments, cooking, laying the table, waiting, polishing 
the silver and glass, to decorating the table with 
flowers and fruit. Great is the ambition of the 
pupil to hear that her taste and management are 
the.best. Combined with these duties are those of 
keeping the household linen in repair, and learning 
plain sewing. Thus the young girl gets experience 
in household affairs. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


If ten intelligent persons should be asked to answer 
the two questions: ‘‘What is an education?” and, 
‘* Who is an educated man?” there would be ten difier- 
ent answers. The college man would point to educare, 
and expound its meaning. The business man would in- 
sist that a knowledge of the laws of trade is essential to 
graduation. The doctor would demand a study of hy- 
giene and the laws of health. The lawyer would insist 
upon an investigation of political economy ; while the 
successful cattle-dealer wonld laugh at college learning 
as entirely insufficient for the needs of the world. It is 
possible to be well educated in some branches of knowl- 
edge and not know how to read; on the other hand, it 
is possible to know how to read, not only one language, 
but twenty, and not know enough to tell the difference 
between a good horse and a poor one, or whether good 
corn can be raised in Alaska. 

Education is a mental process, but since the mind can 
only be reached through the senses, and can only impart 
its knowledge through the same media, it must be a phy- 
sical process. It is true that the eye doesn’t see. or the 
ear hear, but it is also true that unless the eye is a good 
optical instrument and the eara good acoustic appar- 
atus, the mind cannot get or give the food it needs in 
order to become educated. A good vision and a good 
hearing, good smelling, tasting, and feeling, are essen- 
tial to a good mind. If the bodily organs are in good 
working order, and responsive, the mind can get im- 
pressions ; but if they are not, the mind must be shut up 
in darkness. 

We say that education is a process of training and 
furnishing the mind, but what is the mind? That its 
ultimate essence is an ethereal something, without 
weight or dimension we believe, but this is beyond the 
province of practical education. The brain, for all 
practical purposes, is what we are called upon to educate. 
By studying this organ we find that it is composed of 
fibers, curiously and orderly arranged, and that the 
quality of mind in the lower animals and man is deter- 
mined by the number of its convolutions and the fine- 
ness of its texture. Could the brains of all the orders of 
animals, from a simple nerve-center to the highest type 
of a human brain, be arranged in order before us, we 
should have an illustrated history of a mind. During 
long successions of zeons the brains have been develop- 
ing from the simplest convolution of nerves to the best 
brain yet evolved. All this we believe has been ‘‘ worked 
up” under the guidance of a Supreme Power, whose 
guiding hand has been active through all the ages in 
the multitudinous forms of progressive animal and 
vegetable life, until we hold to-day the advanced posi- 
tion we now occupy. But creation is on an onward 
march, and education hastens it forward. At no time 
in the history of the physical universe has mind occu- 
pied so high a place, whether we regard its quality or 
quantity, and at no time in the future will it occupy so 
low a place as now. The powers of the coming brain 
will far exceed anytbing the world has yet known. 

The mind without the senses would know nothing— 
would have no sense, The sharper and better the senses 
are, the better can the mind get and give. The quality 
and quantity of the brain material determines the qual- 
ity and capacity of its thinking power. 

There can be no thinking without reference to this 
world of matter—nothing that has not been received by 
the senses can be known, or communicated by the same 
means. 

We come to the practical conclusion that : 

“‘ The child that does nothing, knows and learns noth- 
ing. There is no training of the mind without the ac- 
tivity of the senses. The teacher who thinks he can ed- 
ucate his pupils by thinking without the use of their 
senses is fatally mistaken. There is no thinking ab- 
stracted from the world in which we live. All thoughts 
and ideas take hold of the things that are or have been. 
This is sound philosophy, and on it manual and indus- 
trial—or rather—sense education is based.” 

The arguments in favor of manual training have been 
urged, because it is concluded that by far the largest 
number of children are destied to make their living by 
industrial labor. This is a very erronous argument. Our 
schools are not established for the purpose of teaching 
the trades. Children are not to be made to use their 
senses, because they will need them in keeping the wolf 
from the door. There is not to be established one system 
of training, for those who may be compelled to work 

with their hands, and another for those who will not 


with the processes of mechanical labor, on the suppo- 
sition that it may be useful to them in earning an honest 
dollar, but because by and through industrial training 
the mind can be trained to think. All so called edu- 
cational systems that leave out of view the activity of 
the senses are so faulty as not to deserve the name— 
education. 
It has often been said in the public press that there is 
a feeling that the public school system of the country as 
hitherto managed, has a tendency to unfit the mass of 
pupils for the serious work to which they must address 
themselves in life, rather than to fit them for it, There is 
continual fault found with the multiplicity of studies, too 
rapid advancement, and a lack of thorough drill in any- 
thing. Teachers in our public schools are continually 
trying to meet this public criticism—but, how? By giv- 
ing things for the child to do that he likes to do? By 
studying his mental characieristics and adapting his ex- 
ercises to his needs? No. But by adding to his tasks, 
marking him down and reporting to his parents, grad- 
ing him and using all sorts of artificial stimulants to get 
him to study. It is a mechanical—routine process—a 
hot house forcing culture that has, and is, and will pro- 
duce its terrible results. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that sense education has 
been to a great measure ignored. We have been intent 
upon mental culture, forgetting that there can be no 
such thing abstracted from the activity of the body. We 
must remember that the mind like the body is contin- 
ually calling for food, and we must also remember that 
the act of taking good food in a healthy being, is always 
a pleasurable process. 

The subject is so full of thonght the complete consid- 
eration of it would occupy more space than we have 
room for in one number. 


IS OVER STUDY POSSIBLE. 








Judging from the emphatic assertions of thousands of 
teachers it must be concluded that it is not, but judging 
from the testimony of other thousands of parents and 
physicians it must be concluded that it is, Which side 
is right ? 

Dr. William A. Hammond of this city, recently told 
of alittle girl brought to him afflicted with St. Vitus’ 
dance. She had been to school and in her book bag had 
an English grammar, an arithmetic, a geography, a 
history, of the United States, an astronomy, a temper- 
ance physiolygy and hygiene, a French grammar, a 
French reader and a treatise on general science. These 
subjects she was expected to master at home in six and 
a-half hours, if she gave the needed time to sleep, to 
eating, to dressing and recreation. He said: 

“She had learned all these things, but she was spending her 
brain capital not her brain income. Intellectual bankruptcy was 
staring her in the face. Weare hving too much under the reign 
of the schoolmaster. The brain of a child at seven years is larger 
in proportion to its body than is the brain of an adult, for after 
that age the head does not increase in size. Children in their 
first ten years ought to learn solely through the ordinary use of 
their senses. If a child doesn’t look at a bcok until he is ten 
years old he will learn to read quicker than the child who studied 
his letters at three. Laws prevent physical overtaxation of chil- 
dren; why not their intellectual overtaxation? Memory is not 
knowledge. Because children recite well does not mean that 
they understand. They recite by rote. So do parrots. Such 
cultivation of memory weakens the brain powers. How much 
better it would be if we had more objective teaching. What 
idea can a child get from Dr. Johnson's definition of network— 
‘a reticulated structure with interstices |etween the intersec- 
tions?’ There is too much cramming in the schools in spite of all 
the teaching against it. I confess to a strong sympathy with the 
intelligent truant. We must remember that man’s brain differs 
vastly from woman’s brain. They ought not to have the same 
kind of education until they have the same kind of brain and the 
same kind of nervous systems. 

On the other hand Miss Mary E. Tate, a principal in 
this city, states that she has never heard of a case where 
a child was injured by the school system. Other causes 
hurt young people. The intemperance and dissipations 
of child life kill tens of thousands where study kills 
one. Too much candy, late parties, church sociables, 
reading stories late at night, are the real causes of the 
ills attributed to over study. 

This is a subject concerning which the truth ought to 
be known, and the sooner the better. The schools have 
been freely accused of an enormous crime, one no less 
in its magnitude and iniquity than murder—the mur- 
der of children. If the school system of this country 
was a person he would long ago been tried and hung, or 
else acquitted and awarded heavy damages. If it is 
possible for one man to rescue Livingston, and open 
Africa, it would also seem tobe possible for the com- 
bined energy of American teachers to determine the 





They are not to be “ reconciled ” to toil, or familiarized 


doors. Let us have the truth, we'll print it. 


truth or falsity of the outrageous crime laid at their 


SLAVES THAT ENSLAVE. 


How many now are still drilling away at ‘* This is q 
real cat, this is a picture of a cat, and this is the word 
cat!” Because the pioneers of the word method told 
them to do it years ago, they think they must do it and 
keep on doing it until a superseding authority tells them 
to do something else! Teachers, free yourselves! Scan 
the methods laid before you and learn to distinguish be- 
tween the kernel and the shell, or you will inevitably 
throw the wrong thing away. At this moment you are 
assiduously craming shells down the throats of your 
little charges. No wonder they make poor growth. 
There is an excuse for a young girl, gaining her first ex- 
perience in class-room work, for blindly following 
authority. She is new to her work, and it is new to her, 
Everything is a maze to her, and the more she tries to 
think independently on the nature and treatment of the 
mind, the more the maze deepens—at first. She is not 
quite sure why she does any of the many strange things 
she is required to do. She must do them as best she can, 
and learn the why or the why not as she goes along. But 
for a teacher who has been long at the work, who has had 
years of opportunity to pass judgment upon her own 
methods and those of others, and who still wastes the 
time and stultifies the mentality of her pupils by requir- 
ing them to tell over and over again a fact either known 
since babyhood or not known at all, there is ne excuse— 
except that, perhaps, her own mental growth has been 
dwarfed by a similar maltreatment. Do not make the 
little ones of the present day victims in turn. Try to 
rouse yourselves to something like original thought, if it is 
rather late in theday. The child as surely distinguishes 
between a living animal, an inanimate model of one, a 
picture and a word as you do yourself. Your whole 
duty in the matter is to see that he acquires the power 
to express that distinction if he has not already gained 
it. Now, don’t exclaim, ‘* Why, certainly! I never 
thought of that before! That is very true!” and rest 
under the impression that no more discoveries are to be 
made. There is not a book or a method placed before 
you that will not bear criticism. Wake up! 





THE question of the examination of teachers is just 
now exciting great interest. Supt. Surdam’s article on 
this subject will be read with much interest. An un- 
usual pressure on our space prevents us from publishing 
it entire this week. The rest will appear in our next 
issue. 





DuRING the recent meeting of the New York Con- 
missioners and Superintendents, Professor Geo. E. Little 
of Washington, D. C., gave an exercise in drawing that 
was greatly enjoyed. Professor Little is an adept in the 
art of drawing and talking. We were never more im- 
pressed with the advantages of the American railroad 
system than during our recent trip to Syracuse over the 
New York Central Road. We went to bed like a civil- 
ized man in New York and woke up at seven the next 
morning in the city of salt. If there is any road witha 
better road-bed or better managed than the Central we 
do not know where it is located. 


BILLs have been introduced into both branches of the 
legislature of New York designed to unify the educa- 
tional system of this state. The measure provides that: 


“The Board of Regents shall consist of thirteen members, of 
which the Governor, Lieut t-Governor, and Secretary of 
State shall be members. The remaining ten members of the 
board shall be appointed as follows: Within ten days after the 
passage of this act the Governor shall appoint seven members of 
the present Boaré of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, and the legislature in joint session shall elect three 
persons outside of the present Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity, and these thirteen shall constitute the first Board of Re- 
gents. The ten regents thus constituted shall before January 1, 
1888, classify by lot the members of the said Board of Regeuts 
into five classes, who shall hold office respectively for one, two, 
three, four, and five years from the first Tuesday of February, 
1887, and hereafter two members shall be elected on the second 
Tuesday of January each year for the term of five years by the 
legislature,” 











Books of questions for teachers’ use in preparing for 
examinations, and reviewing studies, etc., have long 
been published, but nothing now in the market will 
probably be equal to “The National Question Book.” 
which is now ready. Mr. Edward R. Shaw, of the 
Yonkers, N. Y., High School, is the author. Somé 
two years of constant labor were spent by him on this 
volume, which at first sight might appear to be an easy 
one to write. The book is carefully graded, and has # 
number of new features. It is issued by E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., of New York. 
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The following letter was sent by a board of trustees 
toa teacher under their charge in one of the country 
schools. It certainly gives a good idea of what is ex- 

ted of country teachers in certain piaces. It was 
occasioned by the request of the teacher for an advance 
in his salary. Comment on such a letter is unnecessary. 


“_—___. January 15, 1887, 


DEAR SIR:—We the undersigned agree to advance your wages 
to forty-five dollars per month with the following considera- 
-— are to teach forty scholars without any assistent. We 
place sixty scholars as an average school, and you are to teach 
forty and Miss —— twenty, at twenty dollars per month, and 
when the school f: alls below sixty, you are to keep your forty and 
give her only the overplus of forty, and if the school advances 
above sixty you are to take your proportion as forty is to twenty 
and we will advance her wages to twenty-five dol «s per month 
if she should bave to teach as many as twenty-five scholars, but 
if it falls below sixty which gives her less than twenty scholars 
than her wages are to be less in proportjon. Your nor her 
wages are not to exceed forty-five and twenty-five dollars under 
no consideration. 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 





This school will meet again at Saratoga Springs for a 
session of three weeks, from July 18 to August 5. In 
the list of faculty we notice some changes. Among the 
strong educators engaged in this enterprize for next 
summer may be mentioned, Dr. Bouton and Miss Van 
Wagenen of this state, A. E. Frye and Miss Spear of 
Col. Parker’s school in Illinois, Thos. M. Balliet, super- 
tendent of schools in Reading, Pa., Walter S. Perry, 
president of the Department of Art National Educa- 
tinal Association, Prof. Butterfield of Dartmouth 
College, Prof. W. H. Payne, and Robert C. Metcalf. 
With such eminent teaching talent there can be no lack 
of a profitable and pleasant session. As this school 
holds its session directly after the New York State 
Teachers’ Association and the National Association, 
there will be an excellent opportunity for the teachers 
attending these meetings to spend a week or two at 
Saratoga on their way home, and combine rest with'a 
little pedagogical enjoyment. We do not agree with 
some writers that teachers are injured in health by 
doing some mental work in the vacation. One reason 
why so many teachers break down from school work is 
because they have never attended schools of methods or 
read the new books, and learned how to teach, how to 
govern, and how not to worry. Let these teachers who 
think school-keeping is such hard work, attend for one 
session such a school as the above and they will be sur- 
prised to find how much easier as well as better the 
work moves on. Mr. Chas, F. King, teacher in Boston 
Highlands, has called to his assistance in management 
Walter S. Parker, master of the Everett school, Boston. 
Mr Parker has quite a reputation for teaching history. 



















THERE lies on our table a small volume, neatly bound, 
having gilt edges, which was sent us*by one of the 
trustees of the schools of the Nineteenth Ward of this 
city. More than thirty years ago this gentleman was a 
trustee of the schools in the Twenty-first Ward, and 
subsequently appointed by the board of education as 
one of the trustees of the Nineteenth Ward one, which 
fora number of past years has had an excellent board 
of school officers; whose members have spent much of 
thheir time in visitations to the schools, making them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with teachers and pupils, 
and also with the needs of the schools. As a result of 
such fidelity, those in that ward, as we have been in- 
formed on good authority, have generally attained a 
degree of excellence not surpassed by those in any other 
ward in the city. On opening this little volume we dis- 
covered certain compositions, which the preface in- 
formed us were weitten by the scholars of the three 
higher classes of Female Department of Grammar 
School No. 73, in East Forty-sixth Street, east of Third 
avenue. One morning in last June the trustee alluded 
\o visited that department, entered the rooms occupied 
by those classes, wrote on the blackboard the word, 
“HOME,” and said to the girls that he wanted every 
one present, forthwith to write a composition on that 
subject. No one knew until then that he had contem- 
Plated such e purpose, and therefore were ignorant of 
his wishes. The girls prepared their slates, took their 
pencils, and wrote brief compositions thereon. 

When they were completed papers were furnished, 
id they copied what they had written. These com- 



















positions were immediately collected, given to the 
principal, and by her sent, without any alteration or 
correction, to the trustee. Some months subsequently 
the writers were greatly surprised and highly gratified 
when he presented each one with a copy of this vol- 
ume. Home is a suggestive subject, and these young 
girls, whose ages range from fourteen to seventeen 
years, wrote, without previous meditatfon, the beauti- 
ful thoughts found on every page of the volume. Love 
to parents, gratitude for what they have done for chil- 
dren, the duties and responsibilities devolving on each 
child to aid in making home the loveliest place on 
earth, are subjects which have been written on by these 
young girls, in language well chosen and expressive of 
what the heart feels when its affections have been 
awakened and cultivated by example and proper teach- 
ing. One of these essays we shall publish. It was 
written by a girl of fifteen, whose sweet face indicated 
that she possesses a true heart. This one is a specimen 
of the others, and we commend it to our readers as one 
of the evidences that in our public schools morals, 
manners, and the affections of the heart toward parents 
and God, as well as the intellect, are developed and cul- 
tivated. If all school officers felt the same interest in 
the schools as do those of the Nineteenth Ward, they 
would have a number of able associates throughout the 
city, and principals and teachers would be greatly re- 
joiced, and the needs of many schools receive proper 
attention, the want of which is sometimes com- 
plained of. 





A TRAVELING showman once had a pig that could do 
most any example in addition. He took his examina- 
tion in our presence and received a high average! 
‘* What a smart teacher,” was our first thought, to ob- 
tain such high averages!” Our second thought was, 
‘* After all, his pupil is still a pig, with all his learning.” 

Newark, N. J. Wma. M. GIFFIn. 
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I HAVE been asked by some readers of the JOURNAL 
why I do not write the rest of my articles on bookkeep- 
ing. My answer is because I have not yet taught the 
lessons. I teach then write, rather than write then 
teach. 


Newark, N. J. Wma. M. GIFFIN. 





STATE EXAMINATIONS FOR LICENSES TO 
TEACH.* 


By Supt. C. E. Surpam, West New Briauron, N. Y. 


Every state has provided for public education, and for 
some method of examining and licensing teachers. The 
several states present a great variety of systems, and 
consequently as great a variety of results. All of the 
southern states have since the war revised and greatly 
improved their school laws. 

Licenses are granted in Maryland, West Virginia. 
South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky, by county boards of examiners, and in Louisiana 
by parish boards ; in Virginia by county superinten- 
dents under the direction of the state superintendent by 
whom they are appointed ; in North Carolina by county 
superintendents, who are restricted by law to certain 
subjects and per cents. ; in Georgia by county commis- 
sioners appointed and controlled by county boards ; in 
Texas by examiners who must be first-grade teachers, 
and in Tennessee by county superintendents, who must 
possess certain professional qualifications. The schools 
of all the former slave states are said to be flourishing, 
and no doubt they are, especially as compared with their 
ante bellum condition. 

State certificates are granted by state boards in Md., 
S. C., and Ky. and by state superintendents in W. Va., 
Fla., and Tenn. In the west, licenses are granted by 
state boards in Ohio, Ind., Mich., Wis., Kan., Cal., Org., 
and Col., and by state superintendents in Ill., Mo., and 
Neb. They are also issued by county examiners in O., 
Mich., Kan., Cai. and Nev., and by county superinten- 
dents in Ind., Ill., Wis., Ia., Minn., Neb.. Oreg. and 
Col, In Indiana the county superintendent is elected by 
the trustees of the county, and in Wis he acts under the 
direction of the state superintendent. In Ia. and Mo. 
he can grant licenses for one year only ; in Oregon cer- 
tificates of the third grade only ; and in Colorado he is 
required by an amendment of 1883, to give thorough 
written examinations, and to preserve all papers for at 
least six months subject to inspection by the state board. 
From this it may be observed that county authority pre- 





Nore.—This was read before the recent meeting of Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents at Syracuse, 


vails in the south, and state authorityjin the’west, and 
that where county superintendents or commissioners are 
empowered to grant licences it has generally been found 
necessary to protect the office by professional require- 
ments, or to restrict its power by legal enactments. 

Our next door neighbors on the east—the New Eng- 
land States—retain much of the conservatism that has 
characterized them during their whole history. . Their 
rural schools are inspected and their teachers licensed 
by the time-honored town committeemen. Fine old 
gentlemen many of them are, and amply endowed with 
good morals and good intentions. In the state of Connec- 
ticut their licences are legally superior to state certifi- 
cates. But they have done very little toward lifting the 
schools from the well worn ruts in which their prede- 
cessors left them. Yankee ‘choolmasters, however, 
have been ‘ abroad” for some time, and in spite of their 
environments are evolving better educational condi- 
tions. An example of this was shown a few years since 
when one of them was given unusual authority, and 
caused the schools of one town at least to astonish them- 
selves, and to attract the attention and admiration of 
the whole country—except Boston. 

New Jersey has a very good system. The state board 
appoints the state superintendent and county superin- 
tendents, and “to obtain employment in the public 
schools, teachers must hold certficates from the state 
board of examiners, which consists of the state superin- 
tendent and the principal of the normal school ; from a 
county board of examiners whieh consists of the county 
superintendent, and one to three teachers appointed by 
him ; or from a city board of examiners.” 

In Penn. the county superintendent is elected by the 
school directors of the several towns, and all certificates 
must specify the branches the applicant has been found 
qualified to teach, and the degree of efficiency shown in 
each. These certificates may be either provisional or 
professional, the former being given to teachers who 
are deficient either in experience or literary qualifica- 
tions, the latter to those, who, in addition to thorough 
knowledge, can prove successful experience in teaching. 

But how shall we approach the school system of the 
empire state—that state that has excelsior for her 
motto? Surely she has provided liberally for the edu- 
cation of her children ; and ample provisions bave been 
made to recruit her immense army of teachers. Re- 
cruits come from all directions. Nine normal schools are 
graduating all who complete their courses of study. 
The state superintendent is) unlimited in his power 
to license. Thousands come through city boards 
and special act schools. Regents certificates require 
only the endorsement of the school commissioners. And 
commissioners are absolutely unrestricted (except by 
conscience) in their power to grant certificates. They 
may say, as some virtually do, ‘‘ Whosoever will let him 
come.” The demand for new teachers is nearly six 
thousand each year, and the supply is practically un- 
limited, and our.schools are in better condition than 
they ever were before. Still amid all this apparent suc- 
cess the cry comes up from all quarters: ‘‘We must 
have a change.” 

And why is this? Surely the normal schools are do- 
ing their best. The examinations by the state superin- 
tendent, are commended by all. 

City and special act boards cannot send teachers be- 
yond their own jurisdiction. The regents require a 
fixed per cent, and a large majority of our commissioners 
are estimable, well educated, and decidedly superior to 
the commissioners of a few years ago. Normal schools 
complain that their work is not appreciated ; and their 
graduates are disheartened beeause they are forced in to 
close competition with an unlimited number of unedu- 
cated, untrained experimenters. State Supt. Draper in 
his recent report to the legislature says : 

‘* The system by which more than ninety three per cent 
of our teachers are licensed is attended with a multitude 
of evils. Very often certificates are issued without any 
examination whatever; and where examinations are 
held there is no uniformity, and no common standard of 
requirements. A candidate may apply for a license in 
one place and be rejected, and apply to a neighboring 
place and be accepted. There is reason to believe that 
the power to grant certificates is frequently abused and 
perhaps at times used corruptly. 

From Supt. Ruggles last report I quote the following : 

‘*One of the most serious obstacles in the way of rais- 
ing the grade of qualifications of teachers employed in 
the public schools is to be found in the existing system 
of examinations upon which the greater part of the 
teachers receive their licenses‘ to teach.” 

Teachers as a body are: not very enthusiastic on the 
subject. Hundreds of them’ know that if any kind of 





an examjnation were required, they would be left out 
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in the cold; and hundreds who once were quite well 
qualified are not willing to shake off the lethargy that 
binds them to the dead past, and come up to the re- 
quirements of the living present. 

But on the other hand there are thousands of real 
teachers who claim education is a science, that the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based, although intricate are 
clearly defined—and that those who through a know]- 
edge of these principles have become skillful in the 
moral, mental, and physical training of children are 

e justly entitled to legal recognition and protection, as a 
profession. And they further claim that the present 
system furnishes no standard for qualifications, and 
‘offers no adequate inducement for professional prepa- 
ration. 

Up to this point the investigation seems to develop 
but one side to the discussion. It was, however, with 
feelings of delicacy as well as uncertainty that I ap- 
proached the examiners themselves, and endeavored to 
secure an impartial view from their standpoint. I ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry to each of the commissioners 
and to each of the ex-commissioners, whose terms of 
office expired two years ago. I also examined the last 
reports of the several commissioners, and to my sur- 
prise I found that at least five-sixths of those who an- 
swered my letter, and of those who mentioned the sub- 
ject in their annual reports, are in favor of a change in 
the method of examining and licensing teachers. 

(To BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.}] 





THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 





AN ABSTRACT OF LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE BROOK- 
LYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By NicHoLas MurRAyY BouTLER, Ph.D., oF COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE, N. Y. 


LECTURE VIII. 


The lecturer named the books of reference on the 
subject of physiological psychology; Calderwood’s 
‘‘ Relation of Mind and Brain,” Prof. Ferrier’s ‘‘ Func- 
tions of Brain” (new edition), Dr. Maudsley’s ‘‘ Physi- 
ology of Mind,” Dr. Maudsley’s ‘‘ Pathology of Mind,” 
Dr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ Mental Physiology,” Wundt’s “‘ Phys- 
iological Psychology,” some German and French works 
not yet translated, among them those of Schwalbe, 
Gharcot, Luys, Ecker, Wernicke, Meynert, all on the 
brain and nervous system. 

. The subject of physiological psychology is of vast im- 
portance, and the branch of the study receiving the 
most attention to-day. Indeed the knowledge of cere- 
bral and nervous functions is absolutely essential to an 
understanding of psychology. 

The lecture was devoted to a careful description of 
the brain,—its parts, its weight, relative and absolute, 
with some interesting particulars of the brains of some 
celebrated men. The ordinary weight of a man’s brain 
is from forty-eight to fifty-two ounces. That of achim- 
panzee is from ten tothirteen ounces. The brain weight 
of Cuvier was sixty-four and a-half ounces, that of 
Abercrombie sixty-three, Daniel Webster, fifty-three 
and a-half, Dr. Chalmers, fifty-three. 

But it is not the size of the brain alone that deter- 
mines high mental development. A more important 
factor is the vast number of convolutions or ridges, 
giving a large area of cortical surface. The different 
parts of the brain—cerebrum, cerebellum, pons, and me- 
dulla oblongata —with the various lobes separated by the 
fissures respectively were more clearly explained and 
illustrated by a manakin. 

The parts of the brain common to the lower orders of 
animal life are found nearest the centre, around these 
the parts common to the higher orders in regular gra- 
dation, till near the surface the parts possessed by man 
alone. 


LECTURE Ix. 


After having explained that the substance of the 
nervous system is composed of ganglia, or gray cellular 
matter and white fibres, the former the reservoirs of 
nerve-force, the latter the conductor of it, and further 
than these conducting fibres are classed as sensory and 
motor nerves or afferent and efferent, scientists have 
asked, ‘‘ How do we know that the different parts of the 
brain have not different offices? This brings us to the 
subject of the 


LOCALIZATION, oF BRAIN. FUNCTIONS. 
In the lower animals and in.all ‘the ordinary sail 


of the human -body, the. gray nerve, ntatter is gathered | 
into knots or masses in the - -center, but. in the cerebrum 





it forms a cortical layer, being spread out on the surf- 
ace. Of the two basal ganglionic masses the optici 
thalami and the corpora striata, the first is regarded as 
the terminus of all the sensory nerves of the spinal 
cord, while the second is the terminus of the motor 
nerves, the first afferent, the second efferent. 

The nerve fibres of the brain may ve divided into 
three classes : 

1. The radiating fibres or so-called nerves of the in- 
ternal sense. 

2. Commissural fibres. 

3. The corpus collosum. 

The first of these connect the cortex with the basal 
ganglia above mentioned. They are subdivided into 
ascending and descending fibres. The former run from 
the optici thalami to the cortical layer, the latter from 
the cortex to the corpora striata. The commisural 
fibres furnish means of communication between the 
various parts of the cortex. The third set of fibres con- 
nects the two hemispheres of the brain and constitute 
the corpus collosum. 

These fibres let the brain act as a unit, while furnish- 
ing many means of communication with the external 
world. 

The cortex, though the seat of consciousness, has no 
sensibility of itself. Numerous experiments have been 
made with chemicals and other agents to prove this 
lack of sensibility. In 1870, Fritsch and Hitsig made 
some very important experiments with electricity. The 
cortex was laid bare, and electrodes were applied to 
small portions at one time, the subject having been de- 
prived of consciousness by the use of anaesthetics. The 
application of the electrodes at one point resulted in a 
movement of the tongue, at another point in the move- 
ment of the eyelid, and so on. These experiments were 
followed by Dr. Ferrier’s in 1873. He published his re- 
sults in his ‘‘ Functions of the Brain.” The discoveries 
made gives us this problem : 

(1), When the brain works, does it work as a unit? 

Or (2), does each part of the cortex do a work 
peculiar to itself ? 

Or (3), does the cortex work as a whole concentrating 
itself in some portion as its agent? 

Dr. Ferrier has in his ‘“‘ Functions of the Brain” an 
elaborate diagram representing the relations of the 
various forms of stimulated activity to each other. 
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1. Suppose that the system of nerves here represented 
be cut above the spinal cord and below the medulla. 
Then when the subject puts his finger into a flame the 
finger is quickly withdrawn. This action is called 
kentro-kinetic. There is no pain, no feeling, no con 
sciousness. 

2. If the communication be cut off just above the 
medulla, there is still no sensation, but the more com- 
plex action is called syn-kentro kinetic. 

8. If the rupture is made just below the basal ganglia 
cutting off the pons and the corpora quadrigemina, the 
action is aesthetiko-kinetic, not quite consciousness yet. 

4. If the portion cut off includes the cerebellum, the 
action is aesthetiko-Kinetic-Equi. The subject is able 
to stand erect. 

5. If the basal ganglia are included in the portion cut 
off, the action hypo-noetico-Kinetic. 

6. When A, the center of inhibition, is included, the 
action is Kata-noetico-Kinetic. This takes in every- 
thing previous, For the first time the subject means to 
act as he does. 

When an action is the result of memory, it is ana- 
noetico-Kinetic. When it results from a set of consoli- 
dated experiences, it is syn-noetico-kinetic. uF 

Dr. Ferrier’s scheme does not prejudice any theory of 





THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate g00d metho, 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices hen, 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor js ; 
necessary they should be. 





BILLS OF BIRDS. 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 
If birds’ bills cannot be obtained drawings and pic. 
ures of the different types should be shown. 
Ask how birds’ mouths differ from mammals or ayj. 





mals. Compare hen’s bill with duck’s bill. If the chi). 
dren do not notice sufficient difference at first, qj 
attention to the edges of each. (In the real bills th 
difference will be easily seen.) Where does the ha 
pick up her food? Where does the duck often fee4: 


When the duck takes food in the water what will ente 
with the food? If the hen and duck should each fill its 
mouth with water and close the bills tightly, whic 
would be able to hold the water and which would not’ 
Why is the duck’s bill notched ? 


an 4 





Show eagle’s bill. What do you notice different 
about that? What food does the eagle take? How ca 
he cut or tear the meat? Describe the upper and lower 
bill. Notice the parrot’s bill. What other use does the 
parrot make of its bill? Lead them to see that its shap 
assists it in climbing. 

Take the wood-pecker and asked about its bill ; wher 
it gets its food and how the bill is used an an instr 
ment in obtaining it, speak also of its barbed and sticky 
tongue. 





Show how the humming bird’s bill is adapted to get 
the sweets from the deep tubes of the flowers. 

Present the bills of the heron, stork, ibis, snipe, flau- 
ingo, and pelican, and lead them to see ho v useful they 
are in procuring their food. 

Show the picture of a tailor bird sewing its nest, ané 
have them state the novel use it makes with 1ts bill. 

Always strive to impress the beautiful adaptation 
all parts of a body to the needs of that body, and thats 
wise Providence made every one and placed it in th 
very best place for its own good. 


MONUMENTS OF WASHINGTON. 








Lesson given in the New York Normal College, Reported by 
Jennie B. Merrill, Teacher of Methods. 


MONUMENTS OF WASHINGTON. 

Outline of a lesson to be given previous to Washing: 
ton’s Birthday. 

As an introduction develop the meaning of the worl 
‘*monument,” monere to remind—anything intended 
remind—a record, etc. 

With this definition in mind the tolowing topics may 
be-obtained and illustrated: 

1. Géographical-Monuments. © 
a, Washington, D, C,: 
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b. Wasiington Territory. 

c. Mt. Washington, N. H. 

d. Washington County (in nearly every state.) 

e. Many towns and villages, (over 200.) 

jf. Many streets and places of local interest, as Fort 
Washington, Washington Heights, Washington 
Market. 

9, Monuments in Stone and Bronze. 

a. Highest in the world at Washington, D. C., (de- 
scription, etc.) 

b. Mt. Vernon. 

c. In front of Independence Hall, Phila., (erected by 

school children.) 

d. Equestrian statue at Union Square, (Washington 
a superior horseman.) 

e. Other local monuments. 

8. Portraits found in nearly every home. 

Also pictures of historical scenes, as ‘‘ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,” *‘ Washington and his 
Mother,” etc. 

4, Head of Washington on Bills and Postage stamps. 

Children will be amused if allowed “to guess” a 

very small monument, which we see nearly every 
day, that is, the head on a three cent stamp. 
5. Our flag. 

The design is said to have been suggested by the 

Washington coat-of-arms. 

6. Irving's Life of Washington. Also other biographies, 
1, References in poetry and song as : 

‘* When may the wearied eye repose, 

When gazing on the great? 

Where neither guilty glory glows 

Nor despicable state ? 

Yes, one—the first—the last—the best, 

The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 

Bequeathed the name of Washington 

To make men blush there was but one.” 

—Bryon, 

“The holiest spot the smiling sun, 

E’er shed its genial rays upon, 

Is that which gave a Washington, 

The drooping world to cheer.” 

Also ‘The 22nd of February,” by William Cullen 

Bryant. 

8. Three little monuments. 

a. ‘* The Father of his Country.” 

b, ‘First in war, first in peace.” 

Napoleon, who was ‘first in war” only. LIllus- 
trations from life of Washington. 

c. ‘God left Washington childless that his country 

might call him father.” 
9. His own life, his greatest monument. 

a. Incidents illustrative of his character. 

b. His speeches, writings, maxims. 

10. The national holiday on Washington’s birthday, a 
national monument. 

ll. Speak of this lesson as the monument we have just 
builded. 

In closing read the following letter written by Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, at the time of the unveiling of the 
great Washington monument : 

“Tf among all the pedestals supplied by history for 
public characters of extraordinary nobility and purity, 
I saw one higher than all the rest, and if I were required 
at a moment’s notice to name the fittest occupant for it, 
I think my choice at any time during the last forty-five 
years, would have lighted and it would now light upon 
Washington.” 


NoTtE.—While this entire lesson is fitted for a high grammar 
grade, selections may be made for lower grades, parts having been 
given even ia the lower primary grades. 


A FEW THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 








ATTaR OF RosEs.—The rose gardens of Ghazepore, a 
town of British India, are fields in which small rose- 
bushes are planted in rows. In the morning they are 
red with blossoms, but before mid-day these are all 
gathered and their leaves distilled in clay stills, with 
twice their weight in water. The water which comes 
over is placed in open vessels, covered with a moist mus- 
hn cloth, to keep out the dust and flies, and exposed all 
night to the cool air. In the morning a thin film of oil 

collected on the top, which is swept off witha 
feather, and carefully transferred to a small phial. This 
8 Tepeated night after night, till nearly the whole of the 
oil is separated from the water. Twenty thousand roses 
are required to yield a rupee-weight (less than a half an 
ounce) of oil, which sells for $50. Pure attar of roses is 
*eldom met with. That which is sold in this country is 
diluted with sandal-wood oil, or with sweet salad oils. 


Contrast with] 





THE WASP AND THE BEE.—A wasp, who was flying 
about in a garden, met a bee, who had come in to get 
some of the sweet juice of the flowers to make into 
honey. 

The wasp said to the bee, ‘“ Well, Mr. Bee, you seem 
to be very busy to-day.” 

** Yes,” answered the bee, ‘I always find enough to 
do. We have a great many little bees in the hive to 
feed ; and then, you know, we have to get ready for 
winter.” 

‘* My house is almost ready for winter,” said the wasp; 
**but I shall not want food then, for when winter comes 
I shall die.” 





THREE REPRODUCTION STORIES. 


WHY THE-KETTLE BOILED OVER. 

‘* Just hear the tea-kettle !” said a little iron frying-pan 
to his friend, the stove; ‘“‘did you ever hear sucha 
noise ?” 

“No,” answered the stove, angrily, ‘‘ I certainly never 
did. What is the matter with you, you noisy tea- 
kettle ?” 

‘‘ Why,” bubbled the tea-kettle, ‘‘I am trying tolet the 
cook know that I ought to be taken off. If she doesn’t 
come quickly and take me off, Iam afraid I shall boil 
all over you; and then cook will have to black you 
again.” 

“I don’t see why you need to boil over on me,” an- 
swered the stove ; ‘‘ you do that almost every day, and 
I dont like it, I'd have you know.” 

‘*Well,” replied the tea-kettle, ‘I don’t want to 
boil over, but Ican’t help it. The cook fills me too full. 
She doesn’t seem to know that hot water needs more 
room than cold water. So, as she fills me full of cold 
water, of course when the water begins to boil, it comes 
out, and I can’t help it. You should blame the cook, 
not me.” 

“Well, sing away then, as loudly as you please,” 
said the stove. ‘‘ Perhaps the cook will hear you if you 
make noise enough.” 

And sure enough she did hear, and came running in to 
take off the kettle, saying, ‘‘There! I wish I knew 
what makes that tea-kettle always boil over.” But the 
tea-kettle didn’t say a single word more.——Stories for 
Young Children. : 


A BOY’S RECOMMENDATION. 


A gentleman advertised for a boy and nearly fifty ap- 
plicants presented themselves to him. Out of the whole 
number he selected one and dismissed the rest. 

*“‘T should like to know,” said a friend ‘‘ on what 
ground you selected that boy who had not a single re- 
commendation?” ‘‘ You are mistaken,” said the gentle- 
man ; ‘“‘he hada great many. He wiped his feet when 
he came in, and closed the door after him, showing that 
he was careful. He gave his seat instantly to that lame 
old man, showing that he was thoughtful. He took off 
his cap when he came in, and answered my questions 
promptly, showing that he was gentlemanly. He picked 
up the book which I purposely laid on the floor, and re- 
placed it upon the table, and he waited quietly for his 
turn, instead of pushing and crowding, showing that he 
was honorable and orderly. When I talked to him I 
noticed that his clothes were brushed, his hair in order ; 
when he wrote his name I noticed that his finger nails 
were clean. Don’t you call these things letters of recom- 
mendation? I do; and I would give more for what I can 
tell about a boy by using my eyes ten minutes than by 
all the letters he can bring me.—Our Home. 





RELIGIOUS DOGS. 


The famous St. Bernard dogs are carefully trained. A 
traveller who visited some of the monasteries of the 
monks of St. Bernard, a few years ago, found the monks 
teaching their dogs from the earliest stages of puppy- 
hood. Not only is physical and mental training included 
in this teaching, but spiritual culutre is by no means 
neglected. At meal time the dogs sit in a row, each 
with a tin dish before him containing his repast. Grace 
is said by one of the monks, the dogs sitting motionless 
with bowed heads. Not one of them stirs until the 
‘“‘amen”™ is spoken. Ifa frisky puppy attempts to sam- 
ple his meal before grace is over, one of the older dogs 
growls and gently tugs his year. The intelligence dis- 
played by these animais in rescuing unfortunate travel- 
lers among the mountains is absolutely wonderful. 
Many aman who lays down to sleep in a snow-drift 
owes his his life to the sagacity of the St, Bernard 
dogs. 


UNSEEN ADVANTAGES. 





The story was about a boy that sacrificed a prize in 
penmanship by telling the truth. It was in Appleton’s 
Third Reader. ‘‘ Look at the picture, children,” said 
the teacher, “ and say about how old the boy appears to 
be.” ‘‘ About twenty-four,” gravely replied one. The 
teacher sided with those who thought he looked about 
fourteen or sixteen. ‘Is that his age as represented in 
the story?” she asked. ‘No, ma’am! The picture is 
wrong,” was the confident reply. 

Teachers should open their eyes wide for faults in the 
material given them and make those very faults a means 
of progress. The natural economist finds little in his 
way that is useless. E. E. K. 


+ 


SECOND YEAR WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 








Tell me a story about this. 


A lady had $5.00. She spent $1.10 for $1.10 $5.00 
an umbrella, she rode in the cars five 25 
times, she bought a book for 18 cents, 18 
and a ribbon for .06. When she added -06 





up what she had spent she found it came 
to $1.54; and when she subtracted that from $5.00 to 
find how much she had left she found it was $3.46. 
Then she looked in her pocket-book and found that was 
right. 

Show me all that on your slate. The rest of you make 
up different stories, and those who have the neatest 
slates may tell their stories. 





$1.10 u, 
-25 ¢. $5.00 
13 b. 1.54 
.06 r. oa 
$3.46 
$1.54 No. 48. 





EXERCISE IN PHONICS. 





OBJECT.—To give such practice as will enable the pu- 
pils to utter purely and distinctly the elementary sounds 
of the language ; to cultivate a distinct articulation. 

PLaN.—I. Point to different objects, and pronounce 
their names slowly, i. e., spell by sound. 2. Repeat 
sentences, spelling several of the words in each by 
sound, and have scholars repeat the sentences in the or- 
dinary way. 3%. Havescholars touch the objects whose 
names you spell. 4, Pronounce whole sentences slowly 
and have scholars speak them in an ordinary way. 5. 
Pronounce words slowly and have pupils imitate. 
6. Pronounce in the ordinary way and have pupils spel} 
by sounds. 7. Direct pupils to do certain things spell- 
ing all the words by sound. 8. Articulate each sound 
of the vowels and consonants given in the chart, and 
ask pupils to imitate. 





A FEW QUESTIONS. 





SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 
L 


= 


. What is coal? 

. In what age was it deposited? 

. What is the condition of the interior of the earth? 
. What causes earthquakes? 

. In what two forms do we find salt? 


Il. 


1. Mention a stone that is affected by fire or an acid. 
2. Mention one that is not. 


8. Give three familiar illustrations of the expansive 
powers of heat. 


4. Explain the rising and falling of the thermometer. 
5. Of the barometer. 


oO pm © 


III. 


1. What causes an echo? 

2. What is a concave mirror? 

8. Does it magnify or diminish? Why? 
4, What is a convex mirror? 


5. What effect on the image? Why? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
IV. 


Describe the structure of the ear. 
. Tell how we hear. 

. Describe the structure of the eye. 
4. Tell how we see. 

5. What is the theory of smell? 


Vv. 


What effect has alcohol upon the muscles? 
. Upon the blood? 
. Upon the brain ? 
4. Upon the heart ? 


go 


ore 





5, Upon the stomach ? 
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No groaning captive at the wheels proclaimed him 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


WASHINGTON'S BIR1 HDAY. 
Born Fes. 22, 1732. 
1, Sona—‘‘ AMERICA.” 





2. RECITATION—‘‘ TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON.” —By a Boy. 
Land of the West! though passing brief the record of 


thine age, 

Thou hast a name that darkens all on history’s wide 
page ! 

Let all the blasts of fame ring vut—thine shall be loudest 
far, 

Let others boast their satellites—thou hast the planet 
star. 

Thou has a name whose characters of light shall ne’er 
depart ; 

"Tis stamped upon the dullest brain, and warms the 
coldest heart ; 


A war-cry fit for any land where freedom’s to be won, 

Land of the West !—it stands alone—it is thy Wash- 
ington ! 

He fought, but not with love of strife; he struck, but 
to defend ; 

And ere he turned a people’s foe, he sought to be a 
friend. 

He strove to keep his country’s right by reason’s gentle 
word, 

And sighed when fell injustice threw the challenge— 
sword to sword. 

He st°od the firm, the calm, the wise, the patriot snd 
sage ; 

He showed no deep, avenging hate—no burst of despot 
rage, 

He stood for liberty and truth, and dauntlessly led on, 

Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Washing- 
ton. 


No car of triumph bore him through a city filled with 
grief ; 


victor chief ; 

He broke the gyves of slavery with strong and high dis— 
dain ; 

And cast no scepter from the links when he had crushed 
the chain. : 

He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trappings 
down, 

To change them for the regal vest, and don a kingly 
crown ; 

jame was too earnest in her joy—too proud of sucha 
son— 

To let a robe and title mask a noble Washington. 

—Eliza Cook. 


8.—A SKETCH OF HIS EARLY Lire.—By one of the 
pupils. 
1. PROMINENT EVENTS. 

Teacher.—What event of his life is most interesting to 
you? (Teacher should call on individual pupils, who 
have been allowed beforehand to fullow their own 
choice in selecting events, and who have made prepar- 
ation on the subject chosen.) 

First Pupil.—Relates Washington’s expedition and 
adver tures in the western part of Pennsylvania in 17 

Seond Pupil.—The part he took in Braddock’s cam- 
paign, 1755. 

Third Pupil.— The movements around Roston, 1776. 

Fourth Pupil.—The Battle of Long Island and skillful 
retreat up the Hudson, 1776. 

Fifth Pupil.—The crossing of the Delaware, Christmas 
night, 1776. 

Sixth Pupil.—Determined efforts to save Philadelphia 
and failure, 1777. 

Seventh Pupil.—The winter at Valley Forge, 1777, 78. 

Eighth Pupil.—Surrender at Yorktown, 1781. 

Ninth Pupil.—Surrender of his commission and fare- 
well to his soldiers. 


5. Sona.—*‘ TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND.” 


6. Humorous Reapine.—‘‘ The Little Hatchet Story.” 
Found in No. 18 of ‘‘ 100 Choice Selection Series.” 
By a girl. 

ExtTRacts.—By several pupils. 

THe NaME OF WASHINGTON.—That name was a power 
to rally a nation, in the hour of thick-thronging public 
disasters and calamities; that name shows amid the 
storm of war, a beacon light, to cheer and guide the 
country’s friends, it flamed, too, like a meteor to repel 
her foes. That name, in days of peace, was a loadstone 


attracting to itself a whole people’s confidence, a whole 
people’s love, and the whole world’s respect. 
—Daniel Webster. 
THE EXAMPLE OF WASHINGL, N.—More than all and 
above all, Washington was master of himself. If there 
be one quality more than another in his character which 
may exercise a useful control over the men of the pre- 
sept hour, it is the total disregard of self. when in the 
most elevated positions for influence and example. Let 
us hold up to our children the example of Washington, 
as the symbol, not merely of wisdom, but of purity and 
truth. 
Charles Francis Adams. 
THE Memory OF WASHINGTON.—Washington in the 
flesh is taken from us, but his memory remains, and let 
us cling to that memory. Let us make a national festi- 
val and holiday of his birthday, and ever as it returns, 
let us remember that while we celebrate the great anni- 
versary, our fellow citizens on the Hudson, on the Poto- 
mac, from the southern plains to the northern lakes, are 
engaged in the same offices of gratitude and love. 
—Edward Everett. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT.—Think not to transfer to a 
tablet or a column the tribute which is due from your- 
selves. Just honor to Washington can only be rendered 
by observing his precepts and imitating his example. 
He has built his own monument. We, and those who 
come after us, are its appointed, its privileged guardians. 
Robbert C. Winthrop. 


Hurrah for General Washington, 
Great man and high, 

Who kept his little hatchet bright, 
And never told a lie. 

He won us many a battle, boys, 
And set our country free, 

And wouldn’t we be glad to have 
Another such as he! 

I love the lofty spirit, 
Impell'd our sires to rise, 

To found a mighty nation 
Beneath the western skies. 

No clime so bright and beautiful, 
As that where sets the sun, 

No land so fertile, free and fair 
As that of Washington. 

George P. Morris. 


United we stand, divided we fall ; 
Union forever, freedom to all ; 
Throughout this world, our motto shall be— 
Vive L’ America ! home of the free. 
8. Sona. ‘‘ My country ’tis of thee.” 


9. DIALOGuE,—“‘ Columbia’s Union Party.” 
CHARACTERS. 

COLUMBIA. BROTHER JONATHAN. 

UNCLE SAM. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
THE THIRTY-SEVEN STATES. 

(CoLumBiaA dressed in national colors; UNCLE Sam in 
continental unifor:: ; BROTHER JONATHAN as an old- 
time Yankee; each State wears a circlet, with the 
initials of her name. State characteristics should be 
represented as far as possible in the dress of each 
State ; thns, MICHIGAN should have copper chains and 
other ornaments ; NEVADA, of silver ; CALIFORNIA of 
gold; DELAWARE may be in Swedish dress. The stage 
should be adorned with flags, stars, und Shields. Co- 
LUMBIA must have a raised, central seat, and there 
should be a table for receiving the gifts. District oF 
CoruMBIA should receive and arrange them. 
[Enter UNCLE Sam, ] 
Columbia. Uncle Sam! welcome to my Union party. 


Uncle Sam. Thanks, fair Columbia ; hope you’re well 
and hearty. 

Col. Quite well, gocd Uncle; I'm rejoiced you're 
here ; 


It will be such support to have you near. 
| Enter Bro. JONATHAN. } 
And, Brother Jonathan, I hope to see— 
Bro. Jonathan. Weal, neow, Columby, shake hands; 
here I be. 
How big a party will ye have, d’ye s’pose? 
And will the young folks poxe fun at my clothes ? 
Col. No, no, dear Brotber ; not one bit of danger ; 
You will not meet, to-day a single stranger. 
Bro. J. Somebody’s knockin’ ; I'll go tend the door. 
[2nter Dist. or CoLumBia.] 
Col. Ob! ’tis my little District ; she’s so near, 
She is the very first one to appear. 


and presents them to CoLuMBIA; each salutes her 

kisses her hand, and then és placed on one side of Co- 

LUMBIA, | 

Maine. I touch this sacred hand with loving lips. 

Receive from me a model of my ships. 

N. H. Ibring a scepter that a king might own ; 

Made from free pines from our Mount Washington. 

Vt. And Iacrown wreath fit to deck a queen ; 

Made by Green Mountain girls, of laurels green. 

Mass. I bring you fabrics rich, of varied stock, 

From hills and vales that end at Plymouth Rock. 

Conn. I bring my fair, pure laws, to show to you; 

Mother Columbia, see, they are not ‘* Blue!” 

R. I. Im little Rhody, and I bring you this: 

Mother Columbia, bend and take—a kiss. 

[Enter New York ; UNCLE Sam presents her. | 

UncleS. This is New York, the grand, proud Empire 

State. 

N. Y. I came alone, because I have no mate ! 

Bro. J. Here’s New Jersey, fit to stand beside her ; 

With—sure’s you live—a jug of Newark cider! 

Penn. And I, Penn’s Keystone State, with loyal 

soul, 

Offer Columbia samples of my coal. 

Col. Jonathan, the door. 

Bro. J. Wal, neow, I dew declare, 

Ef here don’t come eour little Delaware ! 

And she’s got on that same old Swedish dress 

She wore in sixteen thirty-seven, I guess ! 

Col. My eldest daughter, and my little pet, 

Say. do you love your dear old mother yet? 

Del. Yes, true and dear, Columbia, as when 

I was thine only child, and loved thee tken. 
Md. I bring 2 heavy offering'in my hand ; 

Tis useful iron ore from Maryland. 

E. and W. Va. We went where sad Mount Vernon's 

willow weeps, 

To bring thee flowers from where thy heroe sleeps. 

Col. It 1s an omen good that thus ye came ; 

One memory, one love, almost one name. 

Uucle S. See, for thy blessing three now bend and 
wait; 

Georgia, ‘“‘ Palmetto,” and the ‘‘ Old North State.” 
Geo. Ive sweet potatves, best the South can yield. 
N. and S C. We've rice and cotton from sea-isle and 

tield. 
Miss. and Ala. More cotton from the Gulf’ésich 
shores we bring ; ; 

Thine is the cotton, though the cotton’s king. 

Florida. I offer garlands from the land of flowers, 

Culled in my lowland swam ys and live-oak bowers. 
La. Wrought in fit forms Columbia’s lips to greet, 

We bring | right samples of our sugars, sweet. 

Bro. J, (Ina whisper.) Knock, knock ; I’m comin’? 
wonder who ye be? 

Col. I welcome Texas! my “ Lcne Star” I see. 

Cal. O’er the Pacific railroad, vast, I came. 

Bro. J. Wal! you’reasbiner! Tell us what’s your 
name? 

Cal, Receive this ore of gold ; this golden chain. 

Ark and Mo. Within your courts are gifts that we 
bestow, 

Our flocks and herds that loudly bleat and low. 

Tenn. and Ky. We bring to you, Columbia, if you 
choose. 

The product which men will have and use. 

[Lays tobacco on the'table.]} 
Ohio. Fair mother‘ see my wealth of golden corn. 
Ind. and Ill. And ripened grains from our broad 
prairies shorn. 
Mich. See, I from Lake Superior’s distant shore, 

Bring green and shining, precious copper ore. 

Iowa and Wis. We, from our mines bring wedges 
of our lead, e 

For Lullets that we pray you ne’er may need. 

Minn., Crr.,and Kan. We bring not here our gift 
your halls to cumber ; 

But send to us for lots of grain and lumber. 

Nev., Neb., and Colo. We are your youngest, open 
wide your hands, 

We'll fill them with our shining silver sands. 

Bro, J. Hallo, there! what’s that knocking now 
sgain? 
Col. 1 know! my boys in the last western train. 

They come to swell my Union party’s glories, 

By bringing now from my rich territories. 


[Enter boys from Wasutinctor. IpaHo, Montana. Da- 
Kota, UTaH, ALASKA, AnIzONA, New MEXICO, INDIAN 
TERRITORIES. These should be in backwood’s dress and 
with rifles, They sing :] 





[Enter New England Sta'es ; Uncte Sam receives them 





Toss, * When Johnnie, comes marching home.” 
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The boys they come marching from the West ! hurrah ! 
hurrah ! 
Montava, Dakota, and the rest ; hurrah ! hurrah ! 
With Washington, New Mexico, 
Cold Alaska, and Idaho ; 
And we all feel gay to visit Columbia. 


The boys they come marching from the West; hurrah 
hurrah? 7 
From Utah and Indian, and the rest ; hurrah! hurrah 
Through grand, primeval wilds we come, 
Arizona our farthest home ; 
And we all feel gay to visit Columbia 


Uncle S. (Addresting the States) : 

Now, my fair nieces, hear a word from me. 
Yd call, if you were boys, for three times three 
But gentle maidens’ voices lovelier sound, 
When sweetly sending music strains around. 
So let’s all sing, while gay we gathered are, 
The grand old song of “‘ Hail Columbia.” 

[All sing ‘ Hail Columbia.” 


COLUMBIA’S ADDRESS. 


Thanks, children, love is strong and words are weak ; 
My love, your loyalty, no words can speak. 

More than a hundred am I. I rejoice 

To see each daughter’s face, and hear her voice ; 

And I rejoice, too, at the manly strain 

That sounds from western mount, and shore, and plain. 
I'll happier grow, as on my swift years run, 

Each daughter fair, and brave ard strong each son, 
Continue true and loyal unto me, 

And kind and loving to each other be. 

Sound welcome o’er the earth, that all may come, 
And find in your broad lands an ample home. 

Love virtue, truth, and honor, and fair Fame 

Shall wreathe bright garlands for each shining name. 
There, introduce, shake hands, acquainted be, 

And then we'll all sit down to Union tea. 


[PaNnTOMIME.—Let there be a general introducing one to 
another, but only with motions, keeping perfect silence. 
Then, when UNCLE SaM offers his arm to CoLUMBIA, 
Bro. JONATHAN to NEw York, let all choose partners, 
and march around and off the stage to the tune of 
“ Yankee Doodle.” 

—Adapted from Mrs. M. B. G. Slade. 
10. Sonc,—‘‘ Rep, WHITE, AND BLUE,” by the above 
characters in costume. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





(For Recitation.) 

“Look on other lives beside your own, some lives are 
like footprints on the hard rock enduring forever ; some 
are like a footprint in the sand, to be erased by the 
coming tide.” 


‘* Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
‘ —Longfellow. 


‘‘ There are some deeds so grand 
That their mighty doers stand 
Ennobled, in a-moment, mcre king. 


— Shakespeare. 


Whoever, with an earnest soul, 
Strives for some end from this low world afar, 
Still upward travels tho’ he miss the goal 
And strays—but toward a star! 
—Bulwer. 


Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 
— Young. 


So live that every thought and deed 
May hold within itself the seed 


Of future good and future meed. 
—Milton. 


The warrior’s name, 
Tho’ pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame, 
Sounds less harmonious to the grateful mind, 
Than his, who fashions and improves mankind. 


I count this thing to te grandly true ; 

That a noble deed is a step towards God— 

Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 
—Holland. 





But, when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind lies 
Upon the paths of men. 
—Longfellow. 


Every man stamps his value on himself, 
The price we challenge for ourselves is given us. 
Man is great or little by his own will. 
—Schiller. 

Men at sometime are masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

—Shakespeare. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low. 
—Longfellow. 


The world wants men—pure men— 
Free from the taint of sin— 

Men whose lives are clean without 
And pure within. 


To live in hearts we beave behind 
Is not to die. 
—Campbell. 


A PROBLEM. 








Sandy and Ned were brothers ; 
Ned was older than Sandy ; 

And they were busy dividing 
A stick of reppermint candy. 


Ned was earnesily trying 
To make the division true, 

And he marked the place with a fish-hook, 
Where the stick ought to break in two. 


But, alas, for little Sandy 
And his poor painstaking brother ! 
It was a long and short division— 
One piece longer than the other. 


Ned gravely looked at the pieces, 
And their quite unequal length, 

And he wrestled with the problem 
With all his mental strength. 


And, at last, he said : “ O, Sandy ! 
I can make it come out right, 

If I take the piece that’s longest, 
And bite off just one bite. 


Their four eyes beamed and brightened 
At this plan, so very handy, 

Of disposing of the problem 
And distributing the candy. 


So Ned ate the pieces even— 

*Twas the simplest way to do it ; 
And he cheated little Sandy— 

And they neither of them knew it. 


-—Bessie Chandler, in St. Nicholas. 





A LITTLE CHILD. 





Down from the hill, up from the glen, 
With waving flags and warlike din, 
They rushed—two troops of mounted men— 


The boys in blue, the boys in gray ; 
And they had almost met that day, 
When lo! a child stood in the way. 


Its hands were filled with flowers ; iis eyes, 
As clear and soft as summer skies, 
Were opened wide in grave surprise. 


Upon the pretty baby head 

The sun a golden blessing shed. 

‘“*T want mamma,” the sweet voice said. 
Both captains shouted “ Halt!” The men 
Reined in their eager steeds, and then 
The blue leaped down and up again. 


And galloping like mad, he bore 
The child he’s grasped a mile or more 
Back to its mother’s cottage door. 


Loud rose the cheers from blue and gray, 
As smilingly they turned away ; 
There was no battle fought that day ! 
— Harper's Weekly. 


PERSONS AND FACTS. 





D. L. Hussarp, of Leesburg, Fia., oue of the best and most 
energetic county superintendents‘ died suddenly a few days ago 

The cattle kings have bad to move off the Indian lands on which 
they were intruders. But the land thieves are yet disputing the 
right of the United States to move them off from the public 
main. 

A bill bas been introduced into the House providing for the 
erection of a public building in each city of the United States of 
10,000 inhabitants or upward, the cost of the building to vary ac- 
cording to the population, from $25,000 for 10,000 inhabitente, to 
$140,000 for 50,000 inhabitants. 

N. M. Droz has been chosen President of Switzerland. 


The Art Amateur for January contains a colored plate of a 
child’s head, besides the usual designs for painting and embroid- 
ing papers on house decorations and furniture cortinued. 


The longest clock pendulum in the world is at Avignon, 
France. It is sixty-seven feet long, and requires fcur and a-half 
seconds to swing through an arc of nine and a-half feet. 


Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic has recently been 
adopted in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Newburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Jersey City, and Hoboken. 


Of 17 cities in Massachusetts that held municipal elections 
recently, 13 voted not to grant liquor-licenses. Now let their 
magistrates enforce the law. 


The latest issue of the Riverside Litcrature Series, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., is No. 21, “ Poor Richard’s Almanac 
and Other Papers,” by Benjamin Franklin. 


An artificial ice factory has been made in Chicago for Tampa, 
Fila. It has been tested and makes seven tons of ice a day. 


The Manhattan Elevated Railway Company, in New York city, 
is planning to extend its system of rapid transit by building sev- 
eral pew roads around and across the city. 


The questicn of taxing bachelorsisagain up France. There 
are said to te near a-half million in Paris alone, against 379,000 
married men. 


Not far from Mexico City there isa perfect “ Pueblo.” Itis a 
community of pure Indians, ruled by six wise old men and six 
wise old women. They are chosen by vote of the tribe, and must 
have led honorable lives and raised a family of good chi'dren im 
order to be choren to the patriarcbal office. 

The Union Pacific Railrcad Company is to run ita trains on the 
24 hour o’clcck scheme. 

The thickness of the earth’s crust is believed by Monsieur Faye, 
the French geologist, to be greater u der oceans than beneath 
continents, because the earth’s beat has always radiated more 
freely there. 


QUEEN VICTORIA is more of a grandmother than we stated, 
having now 36 grand and 5 great-grandchildren. 


The cactus plant is to be worked up syst« matically by a com- 
pany which is forming in Mexico, the oil to be used for lubricating 
purposes, the fibre for cordage, the leaf fvr paper, and the fruit 
for eating. 


If a line is drawn diagonally across France, from Monche to 
Lyons, the people on the northeast of the line havean average 
height of 5 feet 6 inches, while those on the southwest side aver- 
age only 5 feet 4 inches. 

Strikers have been using dynamite tn San Francisco. 


Dr. N. B. WEBSTER, whose name has frequently appeared in 
our columns, is spending the winter among bis old friends in 
Norfolk, Va. He hus recently delivered three lectures in that 
city on “Tongues of Trees,” ““How, Why, and What We 
Breathe,” and “The Earth. What Is It? and Where Is It? 


Bucknell University, the Baptist College of Pennsylvania, has 
just had its library endowed to the extent of $75,000 by Dr. W. H. 
Backus, recently deceased, who left his whole estate to found a 
free library for the college and the town of Lewisburg, in which 
the college is situated. Dr. Backus was a successiul physician 
and an alumnus of the college. The fund is to accumulate 
during the lifetime of a person who bas an interest in the estate. 

H. A. DEAN has the honor of being principal of the Iuka 
norma! school, Miss., and not G. T. Howerton, as stated in a recent 
article. The latter holds the position of professor of msethematics 
in that school. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





A cholera scare exists at Chili. The legislatures of most of the 
states are in session. 

Russia is building more forts. 

Hoosac tunnel has been sold by the state of Massachusetts. 

The New York Academy of Music has been sold. 

A bill to pension Mrs. Logan has been introduced into Congress. 

The gold value of the legal-tender silver dollar is 77.33 cents. 

England makes slow progress in settiing the Irish difficulty. 

LORD IDDESLEIGH, Of England, recently died. Special service 
at his funeral was beld in Westminster Abbey. 

BISMARCK has made a ri markable and vigorous speech in the 
German Parliament in favor of the army bill. 

Rev. Dr. MoGuiywy, of this city, has been summoncd to Rome, 
but as yet has not gone, 

The day of buffalo-killing is evidently ncarly a thing of the 
past. After a week’s hunting recently a party from Denver 
managed to find only one small herd in Lost Park. 

Completed statistics show that the vear’s increase in the value 
of German exports to America is $17,000,000, including $4.000,000 
worth of sigar. 

The receipts of cotton at Norfolk, Va., now average 5,000 bales 
aday. The scason is expected to be the heaviest ever experi- 
enced there. 


Two great enemies—Hood's Sarsaparilla and impure blood, The 





latter is utterly defeated by the peculiar medicine. 
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A citizen of Minneapolis is building a genuine log house right 
in the city. It will be a big, rambling dwelling, with queer cor- 
ners and quaint windows, but it will have all the modern im- 
provements and will cost $20,000. 

Western railroads are glutted with the increased transportation 
of wheat. 


There is a large amount of building going on at Mount Desert. 
Building lots at Bar Harbor now command a fabulous price. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company bas awarded the first 
prize of $100 for the best kept track in its system to James R. 
Smith, supervisor of the New York division from New Brunswick 
to Jersey City. Smith has taken the prize for the last five years 


There are 33,000,000 bushels of wheat on hand in Minnesota 
and Dakota alone. 


The Treasury Department has sustained the action of the col- 
lector of customs at New York in assessing duty on tomatoes as 
“vegetables.” The importer claimed claimed them to be exempt 
from duty as “ fruit.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The newly elected officers of the Connecticut Council of Edu- 
cation are, President, J. J. Jennings of Bristol; Vice-Pres., 8. P. 
Willard of Colchester ; Secretary, 8. P. Williams of Plainsvillc. 

The triennial catalogue of the New Haven High School, and 
the biennis! of the Hartford High School have appeured.’ The 
latter especially is very complete and handsomely published. 

PRUNCIPAL H. D. Stmonpbs, of Bridgeport, has been suffering 
from nervous prostration induced by over work. 

A bill will be introduced into the present Legislature to secure 
the abolishment of the dual district and town system of manage- 
ment of schools, and the substitution of the cunsolidated or cen- 
tral system with reasonably permanent term of office. A delega- 
tion of school men will urge the bill before the committee on 
education. 

SUPERINTENDENT 8. T. DutTron, of New Haven, is beginning 
the sixth year of his administration. One of the most important 
steps in his work has been the establishment of the training 
school, the graduates of which are in great demand. 

New Haven. State Correspondent A. B. Frrrecp. 

















GEORGIA. 


The system of public schools was inaugurated in the town of 
Athens, Georgia, in September of last year. Much opposition 
existed among many of the people, accustomed as they had been 
to select or private schools. The city, or public, achools, how- 
ever, have met with wonderful success and overcome almost all 
prejudice. 

Mr. E. C. BRANSON, late superintendent of the Wilson (North 
Carolina) scho™|s. is in charge, full of enthusiasm in the cause of 
education. Under his instruction the teachers meet every Tues- 
day and have the advantages of normal training. Especial atten- 
tion is given to number work in all the schools. Technical 
grammar is not studied, but daily drill in language is given. 

Every teacher in the corps takes an educational paper. The 
New York ScnHoo. JouRNAL is read with much interest. M. 


IOWA. 


A very interesting association was held at Greene, Jan. 8. 

The board of directors of the state normal have abolished the 
dreaded final examinations. 

Mrs. E, C. BELLOws edits an educational column in the Park- 
ersburg Eclipse. 

The Cedar Falls high school graduated a class of five members. 

PRroF. WELD was elected president of the state teachers’ associ- 
ation. 

Supt. Frester has issued a very instructive circular to his 
teachers. 


Greene. State Correspondent. H. F. ANDERS. 


LOUISIANA. 


In grand old Lousiana, from the renowned state institutions 
of learning, and from the lowly, log cabin country schools, come 
encouraging accounts of the condition of schools. Great atten- 
tion is being given to the public school system, and our worthy 
superiatendent of educaticn, Hon. Warren Easton, recognizng the 
great advantage of concert action, has to this end called a con- 
vention of parish superintendents. They will meetin convention 
for the purpose of interchanging views and experiences, and dis- 
cussing subjects that bear practically upon the school work of 
the state, and to jointly arrange systematic plans for future work, 
The great benefit to accrue from this wise move is apparent. 
The convention will meet February 3 and 4, in Tulane Hall, New 
Orleans. Judging from information received from various 
sources, the meeting wi!l undoubtedly be a perfect success. Un- 
der the able supervision of Hon. Warren Easton. there has been 
a marked and rapid advancement in the educational interests of 
thestate. He deserves, and should receive, a unanimous re-elec- 
tion when his present term of office expires. 

Natchitoches. State Superintendent. ODALIE EZERNACK, 


Three months ago, Mrs. E. W. Ordnay inaugurated the “Tu- 
lane Home Study and Reading Society,” with the Tulane Uni- 
versity as its headquarters. Thus far its records show a com- 
paratively full membership. There are about eighty correspon- 
dents orstudents. Prof. Alcee Fortier is the head of the French 
department. He is eminently fitted for that position, having a 
wide and critical knowledge of the finest works in the French 
language ; it isa privilege to study under his direction., Mrs. 
Ordnay reports a very gratifying enthusiasm among the corres- 
pondents. Membership fee is $1.00. Gentlemen as well as ladies 
are permitted to join. The following gentlemen are heads of the 
different departments, in which they receive valuable assistance 
from various ladies of New Orleans. History and political 
science, Cot. Wm. Preston Johnston, President Tulane Univer- 
sity; English, Prof. Sharp; French, Prof. Alcee Fortier; Ger- 
man, Prof. J. Hano Deiler; astronomy and physics, Prof. Brown, 
Ayres; physical g20zcaphy, Prof. John Caldwell; botany, Prof. 
J,¥, Joor, 
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NEBRASKA. 

State Supt. W. W. Jonzs retired from office Jan. 1, 1887. 
Faitbful in the performance of his duties, he still found time to 
address many gatherings of teachers in this state. 

His successor, George B. Lane, was formerly superintendent of 
the schools of Omaha, and is well fitted for his present position. 

The Douglas County teachers’ association will meet at the office 
of Supt. James B. Bruner,Feb.5. An interesting program has 
been prepared. 

NEW JERSEY. 


The primary section of the Newark teachers’ institute met 
Jan. 15. Dr, Easton read a paper on “Culture.” He took high 
ground and demanded that the cultured man should have an 
intimate acquaintance with the best of literature and art. No 
superficial smattering, no Chautauqua University course, will 
give a man culture. Rev. Mr. Brace, of Camden, spoke on 
* Teachers’ Reading Circles” during the last period. The Newark 
teachers have not shown an interest equal to that exhibited by 
other parts of the state in the state reading circle, and Mr. Brace 
was brought here to rouse them. This apathy has existed rot- 
withstanding the fact that our superintendent is a member of the 
state board of control, one of our principals is the secretary of 
the state circle, asd four other principals constitute a board of 
managers for the city. Conscience has made our leaders halt in 
this reform. They have feared to urge the subject on the atten- 
tion of our teachers lest the teachers should think they were 
being made to read “under the whip.” Now, however, all 
scruples have been put aside and we are to have an aggressive 
reading circle campaign. A mutual benefit association is talked 


‘of among the teachers for the relief of those who are distressed 


in any way. Principal Griffin will present a plan at the next 
meeting of the principals’ association. 

Newark is proud of her drawing exhibit at the meeting of the 
state association in December. For systematic arrangement and 
completeness it easily bore the palm. Credit for this is due to 
our drawing teacher, Miss Fawcett. Few are more skilled in the 
art of teaching and in exeeutive ability. A merited honor was 
bestowed on her when she was made an officer of the state associ- 
ation. J. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Miss FLORA MERRIFIELD lately opened her fifth term of schoo 


in district No. 9, Swanzey. 


The winter term of school in No. 4, in Marlow, began with Mr. 
Douglass of Voluntown, Ct., as teacher. 

The winter term of Kimball Union academy, Meriden, opens 
very favorably. The corps of teachers is very popular. 

Portsmouth has 1261 pupils in its public schools. 

The school has commenced at Langdon Center, Miss Sarah Por- 
ter, teacher. 

Miss FurorA Noyes of Franklin Falls has gone to Hartford, 
Conn., as a teacher in the American Asylum for Deaf and Dumb. 


Franklin has a company of bigh school cadets. 


Miss Emma F. JOHNSON, a teacher in the Nashua, N. H., high 
school, has resigned and accepted a position as teacher in the 
schools at Newtonville, Mnas. 

Gro. F. Harpy, of Poquonnock, Conn., of the Junior Scientific 
Class of Dartmouth College, has been engaged by Prof. Quimby 
to make the computations and drawings of the survey of the 
eastern section of the disputed boundary line between New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

Concord. State Correspondent, 

NEW YORK. 

Putnam county teachers presented an interesting program for 
their association, which met Jan. 29. Papers were read on the 
“Newspaper in the School-room,” by T. N. Glover; Neglected 
Points in Teaching Reading, by Kate Lorraine; Drawing in 
Schools, by Mrs. J. A. Foshay ; Teaching the Blind, by Rev. Wm. 
Hart Dexter, A.M., Answers to Questions on Methods, by Mrs. 
8. O. Spencer; Aids to Composition, by Sarah F. Turner. 

Institutes will be held as follows : 


ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


DATE. County, PLACE. CONDUCTORS. 
Feb. 14, Yates, Penn Yan, Prof. H. R. Sanford, 
ed 1st Dist. Monroe, Pittsford, Prof. 8. H. Albro. 

OHIO. 


House Bill No. 701, introduced by Representative McKeaver, 
provides that physiology shall be added to the list of branches in 
which teachers of public schools are examined. There is cer- 
tainly no valid reason why teachers should not be required to 
know something of the body as well as of themind. Teachers, 
let us aid in passing the bill. 

Southwestern Ohio teachers’ association, was held at Hughes 
high school, Cincinnati, O., Fifth and Mound Streets, Jan. 29,: 
able papers were read and discussed. 

The Hamilton County teachers met Jan. 8, at Cincinnati. A 
good meeting is reported. 

The Cincinnati women’s industrial society has secured the 
services of Miss Lane,a graduate of the Boston School of Ora- 
tory. asa teacher of elocution, and the opening of this depart- 
ment of the society will take place at the rooms of the society 
next Friday evening, January 14. 

The Ohio University of Athens has a fine lecture course fort he 
current year. Itis largely drawn from the active schoolmen of 
the state. 

Athens. State Correspondent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The fifty-second annual report of the superintendent of public 
Instruction of this state contains no small amount of food for 
thought. Itisnot merely a batch of dry statistics, but an able 
document, well filled with reasoning and argument, and reflects 
due credit on the scholarly state superintendent. There are at 
this time 20,682 schools in Pennsylvania, an increase of 3,185 over 
1876, The average salary per month of male teachers, exclusive 
of Philadelphia, is $36.87,and of female teachers $29.41. The 
average length of school term, not including Philadelphia, is 6.77 
months, and in Philadelphia ten months. Over nine hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand children were enrolled in the public schools 
of the state during the past year. There is a marked tendency to 
decrease the number of pupils under the care of one teacher. 
In 1876 this number was 47 and now the average is 44 pupils. 


Lewis D. BONEBRAKE. 





—___ —____-— ______ 
euperene cee | 
The average length of school term in sixty-six of the stxty-seyvey 
counties of the state is above the minimum, which is five month, 
Superintendent Higbee recommends the legislature to raise the 
minimum term. An increase in the length of school term waa 
favorably discussed at the recent meeting of the state teachey 
association ; and petitions asking that an act of assembly fix th, 
minimum school term at six months, are now being circulates, 
A comparison of the number of pupils enrolled and the averag, 
attendance reveals the fact that many children in our state 4, 
not enjoy the benefits of our public schools. Dr. Higbee sugges, 
that every district schoo)-board be required to appoint an office; 
whose duty it shall be to take a careful census every year of g) 
the children of schoo) age within its jurisdiction: of all who y. 
tend the public schools and private or select schools, and all why 
attend no school whatever, between the ages of six and eichteey, 
Upon the basis of such statistics he thinks the state can Properly 
legislate for such as are growing up in ignorance. The Doct 
says a good word for county institutes, and requests that by a 
act of the legislature directors be required to give five days t 
teachers attending institutes, paying them the sume amount tha 
they would have received if engaged in actual teaching uring 
that time. The suggestion is a timely one and should receive the 
prompt consideration of our state legislature. He also believe 
that the present supervision of our schools is insufficient, ang 
suggests that the counties be apportioned into districts of aboy 
five thousand inhabitants,each of which shall be under the qj. 
rection of a district superintendent who shall be subordinate t) 
the county superintendent. He expresses himself as please; 
with the prompt attention given to Arbor Day and with the prao. 
tical operation of the uct of assembly making physiology ang 
hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcohol and ngy. 
cotics on the human system, a legal branch of study. The defecy 
of our state normal schools are frankly discussed, and he regret, 
that so much of the time of a normal school course must be given 
to academic training. 

A district institute was held at Beach Haven Jan. 21 and» 
Supt. James M. Coughlin lectured on “ Character Building,” ang 
Will S. Monroe discussed “ Literature.” F. E. Hill read a paper 
on “ Manners and Morals,” and Mrs. Carrie T. Snyder, “ Phyy. 
ology with Beginners.” D. M. Hobbes discussed “ Pronungi. 
ation,” and W. M. Geddis, ‘* Composition Work.” 

Bills recommending that directors be paid for their services; 
that the minimum school term be fixed at six months, and that 
teachers be paid for their time while attending county institutes, 
are among the measures now before the educational committe 
of the state legislature. 

The forward strides that our state normal schools are making 
are indeed very marked. Under its present management, the de. 
mands on the one at Mansfield have been so great as to render 
the erection of a third building necessary. Principal D. ¢. 
Thomas is a progressive educator, and possesses the executive 
ability necessary to make any high institution of learning a suc. 
cess. 

A joint institute of the teachers of Carbon, Lehigh, and North- 
ampton Counties, was held at Slatington, Jan. 14and 15. The 
exercises of the evening consisted of recitations and music by 
the pupils of the Slatington high school, and a lecture on “ Know 
Thyself,” by Dr. Schaeffer. 

Kingston. State Correspondent. 


WISCONSIN. 


An interesting case, regarding the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, has recently sprung up at West Point, Columbia County. 
The teacher insisted that while the Bible was being read the 
pupils must listen and not study. Sixteen of the Catholic stu- 
dents disobeyed the order, and were thereupon suspended from 
school, the board sustaining the teacher. One of the students 
brough: suit against the board in a justice court, which decided 
in favor of the board. The case will be appealed. 

’ A fire entirely destroyed the interior of the Racine high school 
building, Jan. 10, causing a damage of $3,000. The amount is 
fully covered by insurance. The school will be continued in 
temporary quarters. 

An effort is being made for the introduction of gymnastics into 
the Milwaukee public schools. 

The new state school at Sparta has yet but two or three pupils, 
An apportionment is soon to be made so that each county can 
send more than two pupils apiece. 

Ripon College has received $10,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
Helen C. Knowles, late of Worcester, Mass. This, with $10,000 
paid previously for the same object, is to constitute the endow- 
ment of the president’s chair. 

The Janesville high school has this year added $150 worth of 
books to its library, and the high schoo! at Necedah has raised 
$100 for the same purpose. 

A. 8. Tibbits, a graduate of the University of Michigan, is in 
charge of the schools at Clinton. 
St. Francis. State Correspondent. 


WILL 8. Monroz, 


E. A. BgELpA. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Booksellers and stationers should attend the Twelfth 
Annual Dinner of the Stationers’ Board of Trade, 02 
Thursday evening, Feb. 10, at the Brunswick. It is the 
time and place for booksellers and stationers to meet 
and make mutual acquaintance. A number of the most 
eloquent and charming speakers will be there and a good 
time expected. A limited number of tickets may l 
obtained at the office of the stationers’ board, 99 Nassat 
street. The ‘‘ Stationers’ Board,” as is well known, 8 
organized for the purposes of information and collec 
tion. It has 178 members, all of whom are allied i 
trade, but consist of publishers, booksellers, stationers, 
makers of pens, ink, paper, etc.- If one member is de 
frauded or injured by a debtor all are informed, avd 
strongest kind of pressure is thus brought to bear up? 
the delinquent. If not then successful, the power # 
the law is invoked, 
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Vol. XXXIII., No. 6. 
LETTERS. 


Ep1ToR SCHOOL JOURNAL :—I have just received “ oo 
ethods.” It is arevelation and an inspiration. It abashes 
me by showing how far I am below the plane of what may 
he, and overjoys me by showing how far, after all, I have 
-jgen unaided toward that plane. I bave two faults to find 
with the Quincy teaching. The first is incidental, the sec- 
ond general ve. To dispose of the incidental, 
first: Do not the Quincy’teachers make a wrong use of the 
word nor? I observe they use it throughout with not. 
One teacher even corrects a child for saying “the fox’s 
was not made like Minnie’s or mine,” telling him to 

say “ Minnie’s nor mine.” ° 
Now for the speculative: It is merely a doubt that 
my mind relative to the outcome, in one direction. 
of this happy school-life. The children are not, so far as I 
can discover, compelled to apply themselves to anything 
uninteresting. Every exercise of mind or body is prepared 
in such attractive shape that they perform the work 
eagerly. Everything is pastime to them. Now the ques- 
tion is, will such a training fit them for a contented devo- 





——- 


tion to the tameness of office work, the stitch, stitch, stitch | , 


of the sewing-room, the hard monotony of the bread-win- 
ner’s existence? Do not misunderstand me. I do not 


advocate that the child’s hfe be made a bitter struggle | chil 


because his future life will savor of that. Far from it! 
But I have known bright minds to sink very low because 
everything in school-life was easy to them (in spite of the 
system), and they never acquired the power of application. 
Is there not room for much anxious thought just here ? 


A PARKERIST. 


IpEALS.—A mistake too many of us make is in shrinking 
from the contemplation of ideals because we know we can- 
not reach them. The ideal teacher is recognized as a sort 
of Jack-o’-lantern that it is of no use chasing. Whether 
the chase is of use or not depends on the spirit of those en- 

in it. To start out with the full expectation of 
Jeaving all imperfection behind us would result in un- 
pleasant surprises, disappointment, perhaps in permsnent 
discouragement; or, on the other hand, in the blind con- 
ceit which has been ascribed to Milton by one who says 
the great poet aimed at perfection and made the mistake 
of thinking he had attained it. To follow in a humble 
spirit, knowing that to err is human and that all humans 
err, must result in a pearer approach to the plane of our 
aspirations. It is true that as we gain a little we see 
newly revealed before us the wrong of which we are or 
have been capable. ‘I did not know I was so far 
from perfect,” is a reflection that sometimes crosses the 
mind of every Christian trying to be Christ-like It is 
painful indeed to learn our own deficiencies; but how 
much better to study and remedy them than to conceal 
them from the eye of self and go on doing harm instead 
of ? 

Another mistake is to suppose that the preachers of 
perfection have themselves reduced the beautiful theorv to 
practice. Another is to criticise them with undue severity 
for not having done so. ‘“ Practice what you preach.” isa 
taunt in too frequent usage. Many a sermon full of beautv 
and of truth, and of help for those that listen, would re- 
main unwritten did the preacher wait for his own life to 
first conform to the models he holds before his hearers. The 
right to say, “‘Be ye therefore perfect,” is vested in every 
svul that strives sincerely to raise his own and his neigh- 
bor’s manhood. 

Another mistake is to shrink from bolding ideals before 
our neighbors because our Own practice looks ill beside 
them. If we are brave we shall seek not only to reform 
ourselves, but to improve. others even at the risk of a little 
disparagement from ungenerous tongues. It can be done 
without too much obtrusiveness if undertaken in the right 
spirit. Teachers should adopt the practice of mutual, 
friendly criticism. If this were done by common agree- 
ment the careless habits of speech and deportment that ob- 
tain in many class-rooms would in time disappear. 

To sum up, humanity has risen to the moral plane it now 
occupies, from a lower one, by striving after ideals. Then 
let us go on striving. E. E. KENYON. 


ENTHUSIASM USELESS.—They talk about enthusiasm, but 
I should like to know of what use it is in the ave class- 
room. Here am I, looking deeper every day into the laws 
of mind development and the methods of teaching in vogue 
among those who are free to respect those laws, and grow- 
ing correspondingly dejected and spiritless, because I see 
more and more clearly how far I am traveling, under the 
iron rule of authority, from the right path. My wings are 
wing and [ long to try them, but I am caged. I hear of 
the permanent results in number, for instance, attained by 
the Grube method. and I thoroughly believe in the sound- 
hess of its principles; but instead of introducing it into 
my own practice, Iam compelled to drill the children in 
counting by ones, twos, fives, and tens to one hundred, and 
by threes and fours to fifty. I know teachers who make 
their pupils apt and independent in reading new matter, 
byacareful and assiduous use of phonics in their early 
training; but [ must bend every energy to getting mine 
through two First Readers” ina os time ; and what 
can Ido but drill, drill, drill, until they know the lessons 
byrote. And then, while I feel and know that almost ev- 
ery ge step I take is a step backward, I suffer the 
aggravation of being preached to about enthusiasm. What 
have I todo with enthusiasm ? PLODDER. 


ooha ey BOT NOT KwOwINe.—One of my second reader 
e words in one lesson, but cannot recog- 
nize the words in another. What isthe matter? N. R. 


By study he has learned to say the words in the lesson. 
Look into it, and see how he has learned the words. Have 
they been told him or taught him? Having the run of the 

he repeats them in the connection in which they 

-~ used here, but it issimply an act of the memory and not 
ot observation. Teach the new words of the following les- 
Pe Rouse aninterest in them. Call his careful attention 
them. Have him write and print them. Drill after each 
ou by placing the new words on the board in different 
Do not teach too many new words in one 








association was recently 
in Hanover, It was at- 


WISDOM AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—II. 


FrRoM THE REPORTS OF NEW “ORK STATE SCHOOL 
COMMISSIONERS. 
(CONTINUED.) 

* District Institutes.” Com. J. 8. Luddington, Oswego 
County, Second District. 

“ The action of the department in arranging for institutes by 
commissioner districts, so far as I can learn, meets with universal 

tisfaction, and [ believe much better results will be obtained, 


8a , 
from the fact that teachers will now take an active purt in the 
exercises, and will, of necessi' y, interest themselves in the work.’ 


“Educational Journals.” Com. J. B. Cole, Oswego 
County, Third District. 

“In regard to educationa! journals, in very many of my schools 
I have arran with the teacher and pupils in this manner: 
Each pupil contributes two or three penatee per week, thereby 
enabling the school to take three or four different journals. A 
news table is then arranged upon which are placed these papers 
and the pupils are allowed as free access to them as they are toa 
yee’ and, at night, certain ones of the pupils are allowed 
to ese papers home with them, returning them the next 

+ In this manner educational journals find their way into the 
homes of the general public, and I know of several instances 
here both parent and child became so interested rusing 
their journa's that, after the term of-school had cl and no 
more papers came, the parent would order the paper sent to his 

“Public Interest.” Com. Daniel Washburn, Otsego 
County, Second District. 

“The general public does already feel deep interest in the cause 
of education. A phase of more than ordinary concern to 
thoughtful people is how to dispose of the tramp element, how 
to educate wht is called the floating vote so as to rescue it from 
pernicious abuse ; how to train all citizens to such self- 
and principle as will leave none to be bought and sold as mere 
slaves. at can be done to arouse an interest in education on 
the partof the general public? Train up the child to be an 
American citizen, in the fulness of intelligence, uprightness, and 
duty. Point out our perils. Teach ‘civics’ as proposed by the 
American institute.” 


‘Teachers’ Institutes.” 
nam County. 

“Too manv of our teachers while they have ‘ moral char- 
acter’ and ‘learning,’ have not the ‘ability’ to teach. 
They do not know how to go to work to properly organize 
and manage their schools. ‘Thev have too many classes, 
and consume the time in asking questions from the text- 
book, instead of teaching. The best means of special prep- 
— for the greatest number of teachers is the teachers’ 

ns . 


“ Suggestions.” 
First District. 

“ Each district should own its school building and site. 
Ample provisions should be made for our district libraries 
An act should be passei adopting the ‘township system.’ 
The state rate should be raised. Examinations for teach- 
ers’ certificates should be made uniform throughout the 
state. The hiring or dismissing of teachers by trustees 
should receive the approval of the school commissioner 
Certificates from the ‘State Reading Circle’ stould be 
legalized and a year’s reading of the ‘Circle’ form the 
basis of institute work. There is not a single active, effi- 
cient teacher in my district but depends, in a measure, on 
the educational journals for help in the school-room.”’ 


“District Institutes.” 
County, Second District. 

“Some real good was, without doubt, accomplished, but 
still greater and more lasting good could have been doneif 
the institute had been divided, held in each commissioner 
district, and thoroughly vractical instruction in class-room 
work given for the benefit of primary and intermediate de- 
partments by the older and more experienced teachers. 

“ By all means. let us have the institutes held in commis- 
sioner districts. The teachers will all enlist in favor of good 
solid work.” 

“ Defects in our Educational System.” Com. J. Russell 
Parsons,"Jr., Rensselaer County, First District. 

“The first vital need in our school system is an approx- 
imate equalization in local taxation. To effect this ‘the 
strong’ must help to bear ‘the infirmities of the weak.’ 
We need also a fixed legal standard of qualifications for 
eligibility to the office of school commissioner ; definite re- 
quirements and uniform examinations for teachers. The 
second vital need in our school system is a uniform stand- 
ard of qualifications for teachers and commissioners. 

“ A uniform course of stu‘ly, especially for our ungraded 
schools, should follow. These steps would suggest modi- 
fieations in the manner of conducting teachers’ institutes, 
which would, I believe, remove the opposition of principals 
and boards of education.” 

“‘ Apportionment of Public Money.” Com. Lewis N. S. 
Miller, Rensselaer County, Second District. 

“T think an iupestans change could be madein the method 
of apportionin e public money. That is, to divideall the 
money sent into the county, except the district quota, upon 
the average daily attendance alone. I think this would 
lead trustees to see that it was for their interest to hire the 
best teachers possible, in order to obtain a large average at- 
tendance. This would have atendency to do away with the 
hiring of cheap teachers, less of qualifications. And 
not only that, but it would be to the interest of the inhab- 
itants of each district to encourage all of school age to at- 
tend school.” 


“Interest in the Cause of Education.” 
Frean, Richmond County. 

“The public in general in this district take a great in- 
terest in the cause of education, and do everything in their 
pewer for its advancement; they provide in every district 
for having the schools taught ten months of the year, in- 
stead of 28 weeks; they fully realize and appreciate the 
value of schools and com mt teachers. 

“T feel very proud of the schools of Richmond County, 
and of the school district officers and teachers, and am sure 
——= compare favorably with those of any county in 

state. 


Com. James A. Foshay, Put- 


Com. Edward T. Allen, Queens County, 


Com, Jas. B. Curley, Queens 


Com. Theo, 


“ County Commencement Exercises.”” Com. Thomas W. 
Suffern, Rockland Country. re . fs 
“A new feature was introduced last year carried 
a successful termination by the pupils and teachers of this 
county—that of holding county commencement ercises. 
t was introduced at one of the of the ‘Rockland 





“ An invitation was extended to each school to furnish 
one exercise by its gradnating class. It consisted of duets, 
recitations, and essays.”’ 


“Changes of Teachers.” 
rence County, First District. 


“Tf only competent teachers were employed, the evil 
would be greatly lessened. But, as is too often the case, 
experienced and competent teachers are exchanged for 
those wholly unprepared to have the care and education of 
children. We cannot REGULATE the matter, for whenever 
the supply of teachers is less than the number required, we 
must license some that are incompetent. If the time ever 
comes when people take the interest in the education of 
their children which thev should take, novices in the art of 
teaching will not be employed solely becanse they will 
tone chesper, or because they are ‘particular friends or 
relatives. 


Com. G. A. Lewis, St. Law- 


“Educational Journals.’”” Com. John A. Haig, St. Law- 
rence County, Second D'strict. 

“The number of teachers subscribing for educational 
journals is steadily increasing. The majority. however, is 
still on the side of those who not not avail themselves of 
the benefit derived from becoming familiar with the 
thonghts and experiences of teachers who have been long 
in the work. I am constantly urging the necessity of edu- 
cational reading on the part of teachers, and, I believe, 
with a degree of success.”’ 


** Educational ‘ Revival Meetings.’ ’’ 
St. Lawrence County, Third District. 


“You ask what can be done to interest the general pub- 
lic in the cause of education. I would suggest that the 
state try the experiment of having two or more enthusiastic 
educational men hold educations! ‘revival meetings’ of 
perhaps » week each in a large number of the towns of the 
state. We have successful ‘temperance revivals’ when 
whole communities become interested in the cause of tem- 
perance. Cou!d we notin a similar wav make the people 
see that education is of vital importance to their children ?” 


*Trnstees, and Teachers’ Convention.’”’ Com. James F. 
McCormick, Saratoga County, First District. 


** My mind now is to try to have a trustees, and teachers’ 
convention in each town for one day. If I can get them to 
attend I think good results will follow.” , 


“School Buildings.” Com. Jas. G. Weeden, Saratoga 
County, Second District. 

“Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the matter of building 
and repairing school-houses is the ignorance of the people, 
and the worst feature of that ignorance is that it thinks it 
knows. When any building or repairing is to be done, the 
district goes at it never thinking it necessary to ask the 
advice of the commissioners, but follow ideas of its own, 
and as a result, too often, the new house isn’t much better 
for teachers and children, as a school-house, than the old. 
Meany districts haven’t any idea there is such a law as fonnd 
in section 18, title 7, of the school laws, and it sometimes 
happens that a school-house is built before the commis- 
sioner knows anything about it. The law is all right, but 
districts are not provided with it, therefore are unavoidably 
ignorant.” 


Preparation for Teaching.” Com. C. W. Van Santvoord, 
Schenectady County. 

“To make the peetention of teaching properly respected 
and remunerated, a course of preparation should precede 
active interest in the calling. The plan of uniform ques- 
tions for candidates is en | to weed out the undeserving 
from soliciting the trust, while the work done in the school- 
room will as ever prove the true, earnest teacher, and not 
the quality alone of mere book knowledge held.” 


“Incompetent Trustees.” Com. Le Grand Van Tuyl, 
Schoharie County, First District. 


“ Asa rule, sufficient care is not paid by the patrons of 
the schools to see that suitable persons are elected to the 
office of trustee; that in a large proportion of instances 
narrow-minded and parsimonious persons are elected as 
trustees, whose policy is to starve the schools. They seem 
to think that if they can run the school on the public 
money, and have some of it left over, that they have faith- 
fully harged their —_, Too little attention is paid, 
even by well-meaning and liberal-minded trustees. te pro- 
viding their school-houses with. sufficient blackboards, 
lobes, and other apparatus, while with many trustees, a 
ctionary is a luxury that it would be a piece of extrav- 
agance to buy. Many trustees neg'ect and even refuse to 
comply with the statute which requires them to see that 
physiology and hygiene is taught in their schools.” 


“ Agitation Necessary.’’ Com. Jacob H. Mann, Schoharie 
County, Second District. 

* Agitation educates and education brings reform. Re- 
forms move slowly, but unusual commotion in the public 
mind sometimes to very rapid and unexpected re- 
sults. I believe that great good would grow out of a lec- 
ture me. Let competent state lecturers canvass the 
commissioner districts and make stirring addresses in each 
school district. Whatever is right and proper and neces- 
sary to make a good school must be made popular. What- 
ever is wrong and of evil tendency must be made unpopu- 
lar. Public opinion is a molding and controlling power in 
the school-room. This must be created and directed by the 
teacher.”’ 

‘* Better Means for Preparation.” 
Jr., Schuyler County. 

“ An institute of five days’ duration is an expedient at 
best ; and while the action of the de ment in arrangin 
for smaller institutes is a move in the right direction, ye 
it seems to me that in some way the institute should be 
merged into a training-school, with regulations of such a 
character as shall demand fitness as a uisite to enter, 
and the accomplishment of certain definite results as a 
warrant to licensing.” 


“The Towhship System.” Com. L. H. Barnum, Steuben 

County, First District. 

“T am convinced that the many Sapien in regard to dis- 

trict nampnaaioes Sage Of walipeanisy n text-books; ineffi- 
of sc and: especially the nonsensical 

of ers term, would be largel 
avoided in a which makes the town a unit instead 
of the district,”’ 


Com. H. 8. Perrigo, 


Com. H. 8. Howard, 


(TO BE CONTINUED,) 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


REMINISCENCES AND Opinions of Sir Frances Hastings 
Doyle. : esmaeae New York: D. Appleton & Co. 420 
pp. q ; 


A book that is the result of a long life of observation and 
experience, coming from the pen of one who has lived over 
seventy years and seen a good deal worth writing, cannot 
but be appreciated. During the years of Sir Francis 
Doyle’s life, many of them passed among the best of the 
two generations of men, his experiences have been varied 
and interesting, and this volume, the result, is instructive 
to all lovers of events past and recent. 1t fulfills in almost 
every respect, the ideal of an agreeable, chatty book, full 
of anecdotes and recollections. The reminiscences are 
those of a man of culture, ——— and refined humor. 
Being full of pleasant recollections, happy sayings, and 
good stories, it is, in variety, interest, and novelty, as 
ara a eee oe ona be ~~ for a eisure hour. The 

s remarkably clear an , the paper good, an 
ee Donita with gilt let- 





the binding attractive, in 
tering. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 1607-1885. Vol. I. The Develop- 
ment of American Thought. By Charles Richardson. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
Kinckerbocker Press. 535 pp. 


It is considered a most difficult and delicate task to 
attempt an estimation of the rank, or analyze the achieve- 
ments of American authors,—and Mr. Richardson, in the 
preparation of this first volume of American Lfterature, is 
well aware of that fact. But in face of all real or imagi- 

obstacles, the author has presented to the public a 
book of such size and importance that it commends itself 
to all thoughtful and cultured scholars of advanced years, 
as well as the student who is just beginning his studies in 
this department. It has been the aim of the author, in this 
work, to answer some very important questions in refer- 
ence to the literature of our country,—am: them are the 
following: What has been and what is the environment 
of our literature ? What have been the relations between 
cause and effect, between the Saxon mind in Eng'’and and 
the Saxon mind in America? What have American 
writers thus far done, worthy to be mentioned beside 
Goethe, Schiller, Hugo. Wordsworth, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, and all the great writers of this and previous centu- 
ries? What ot our books are world’s-books, and why ? 
How and why have American writers succeeded and 
failed? The twelve chapters which compose this first 
volume, are full of interest and thought,—and the pros- 
pective second volumne, to appear in 1888, will be antici- 
pated with pleasure. The make-up of the book is fine, 
well bound in cloth, with heavy paper and large type. 


Doctor Cupp. A Novel. By Rhoda Broughton. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 403 pp. 75 cts. 


This novel, by Rhoda Broughton, is undoubted a cleverly 
written one, +) its after-thought is not altogether a 
leasant one. The hero is a deep-minded young man, and 
f he had not entrammeled himself and h 
falling in love with the pretty young wife of another man, 
he might have been both sensible and good. To follow this 
oung man, with Lady Beltz, his lady-love, and other 
amilies and characters through a series of ups and downs 
in daily life scenes and romantic love passages, bas been 
the author’s plan and effort. She has succeeded, and it is 
quite probable that any one who begins to read the book, 
will not be satisfied until it is finished. Tt is an English 
story, and contains many pretty rural descriptions such as 
England alone can furnish. The book is attractively 
bound in mottled covers with red back. 


GENERAL HISTORICAL CARDS. Published by A. Flana- 
gan, Chicago, Il. Price per Box, 50 cents. 

These cards, for the study of history, and prepared with a 
good deal of sklli and care by Mr. J. W. Freeman, repre- 
sent new and original means of acquiring rapidly the 
leading facts of general history. They can be used to 
form a pleasant game at home or at school with equal ease 
and value. They are put up ina neat manner, 120 in a 
box, can be used by any number of persons at the same 
time, and will tend to develop in a good degree the ability 
to tell what is Jearned from them on an instant’s notice. 
Accompanying the cards is a leaflet containing full direc- 
tions for their use at home or in the school-room. 


A SECOND READER. By J. H. Stickney. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 248 pp. 50 cents. 
This is the Second Reader in the “Classics for Chil- 
dren ”’ Series, and the author in preparing it has endeavored 
to include no lesson that would not, voluntarily, hold a 


child's interest and attention. It has been the design to| th, 


make the volume consist of living pictures, rendered in 
such a pleasant wav that children will wish to read them 
again and again, to brighten the mind, refine the taste, and 
make the progress in reading rapid and pleasant. Upon 
examination stories will be found that extend through 
several lessons; classic tales occur at intervals, and poetry 
for reading and memorizing. In appearance the book is 
very attractive, being nearly square in form, well illus- 
trated, has clear type, good paper, and unique designs on 
the covers in olive and red. One of the useful and practical 
features of this reader is the introduction of lessons on 
Natural History and Language; and another is the charm 
iven to the lessons by the variety of original and unique 
llustrations. It would be difficult to find @ more desirable 
ond Reader. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ANIMALS By Angelo Heilprin. New York; D. Appleton 
&Co. 435 pp, $2.00. 

The need of such a work as this one, by Professor Heil- 
ee, has long been felt and expre<sed. and nowa want 

as been met in its preparation. In its preparation the 
author has had two objects in view—first, that of present- 
ing such significant facts connected with the past and 
present distribution of animal life as might lead toa pro 
conception of the relations of exis faunas ; second, 

of furnishing a work of general re ce, in which the 

geol of animal 


sn ed, Seat 

forms could be sought after found y. The book 
is divided into three parts. Part IL. of Geographi- 
cal Distributions, under which are five chapters, giving : 
General principles of zoogeography ; Areas of fie dis. 
tribution; Conditions affecting distribution ; Zoological 


good name by | teach 


regions; Distribution of marine life, and many other simi- 
lar subjects. Part Ll., Geological Distribution—of two 


’ 

tribution, which discusses past and present distribution ; 
Foraminifers, Corals. Brachiopods, Mollusca, Crustacea, 
Insects, Arachnida, —— Distribution of the Ver- 
trebrata Fishes, Amphibans, Reptiles, Birds, and Mam- 
mals. This volume, being one of the International Sc.ev- 
tific Series, is bound uniformly with others of that class, 
in red and black. 


Voice Use AND STIMULANTs. By Lennox _ Browne, 
F. R.C.8. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co., Lake- 
side Building. 119pp. 60 cents. 


For all panes who tse the voice in any professional 
way, and for all who desire to havea pure and enduring 
voice, this book will be found to be of value. In it the au- 
thor answers the often asked and vexed question, “ What 
am I to sing on?” Vocal students and accomplished 
singers generally inquire what alcoholic stimulant is neces- 
sary for them to take to aid in the functional perfection of 
their art. The design of this volume is to answer that and 
other similar questions. It also treats on the influence of 
tobacco on voice use, and is full of facts indispensable to 
public singers and speakers. Incidental to the question of 
alcohol, and by an almost natural sequence, the author of 
this little volume shows “in a clear, decided way that both 
alcohol and tobacco are detrimental to the voice of public 
singers and speakers, and brings forth many proofs, statis- 
tics, and deductions, to corroberate his views. A treatise 
from the pen of a person of such experience, both as sur- 

m and author, as Dr. Browne upon so. important a sub- 
ject, cannot but be of great practical value. The book is 

und in red covers, with black lettering. 


EssENTIAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Comprising 
the History, Deriviation, Composition, and Relationship 
of English Words; with Lists of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
Stems, Doublets, Homonyms, etc. For the Use of 
Schools. By John G. H. McElroy, A.M. Philadelphia: 
_— E. Potter & Co.,617 Samson Street. 322 pp. 75 
cents. 

As this neat little volume is cpened and examined, its 
typography. paper, and binding are at once noticed and 
adnured. Passing on to the material of which the book is 
composed, we find the style to be clear, difficulties are 
approached one at a time, and every lesson begins with 
examples which are drawn from standard English authors. 
The intention of Prof. McElroy is to render the elementary 
study of Engiish etymology simple and rational. Instead 
of dreary lists of words, lessons are xiven with simple ex- 
planations of the nature and origin of words, their growth 
and decay, the sounds that compose them, their history 
and relationship. The most charming parts of the book, 
perhaps, are the exercises in connection with the Jessons, 
which will serve as an attraction to the study, and will 
thoroughly appreciated by the pupils. 


CoURSES AND METHODS. A Handbook for Teachers of 
Primary, Grammar, and Ungraded Schools. By John T. 
Prince. Boston: Ginn & Co. 344pp. 85 cts. 


While this volume is designed primarily for inexperienced 
teachers, the hints and directions it contains will commend 
themselves to all, as based ey correct principles of 

hing. The work is practical, giving a brief plan of 
studies which may be pursued in elementary schoo 8, both 
graded and ungraded, with a simple and direct statement 
of good methods of organization, teaching, and discipline. 
In its arrangement it is divided into three parts. Part I. 
consists of courses of study for graded and ungraded 
schools. Part IT. treats of methods of teaching the various 
subjects usually taught in epee! and grammar schools, 
including many topical outlines which have been tried in 
the schoolroom and found helpful. Part III. contains 
plans « f organization, with reference to school-buildings, 
apparatus, reference books, classification and programs. 
It also treats of moral training and school government. 
For teachers, especially, this book will be found to be of 

t practical value. It is neatly bound in cloth—well 

ished and printed. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FAncrEs. Illustrated. By Popular 
Authors. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 


This tastefully printed volume is made of thirteen short 
stories and descriptive articles by well-known writers, and 
will make a delightful addition to any household library. 
The contents deal with foreign subjects and are interest- 
ing and entertaining in a two-fold d , both on account 
of the subjects and those who write about them. 

Kach author is especially well able to describe in a most 
attractive fashion the particular feature which that one 
has chosen: Annie Sawyer Downs tells about “‘ Child-Life 
in Venice; Rose Kingsley. the daughter of the famous 
nove writes about ‘‘The Jackdaws of Kenilworth ;” 
David Kerr, whose stories of foreign travel have made him 
a favorite with ali girls and boys, describes “A School in 
e Faroe Islands;’’ Mrs. Lillie contributes a sketch of 
“The Princess Beatrice ;’’ and there are many others, all 
illustrated in taking style. 


THE BEGINNERS Book IN FReNCH. With Humorous IIlus- 
wane ov Sophia Doriot. Boston: Ginn & Co. 298 
pp. cts. 


The writer of this book has made a decided hit. We 
have all heard of the man who was astonished to find that 
in France even the children spoke French, but while read- 
ing these pages it dawned upon us that in 
actually boys who play with tin soldiers, climb trees, wade 
in the water, and try to stand on their heads, and senti- 
mental little Is who, with daisies in their hands, 
endeavor to divine the sentiments of their youthful lovers 
by plucking off the white petals while repeating the 
formula, 


“Tl m’aime, un pen, beaucoup, 

Passionement, pas du tout.” 
Almost all the standard French Readers are filled with 
selections from t authors, and didactic sentences, with 
the very natural result that the ‘‘littie fishes are made to 
talk like whales,” but in this we find nothing but the 
thoughts and expressions of childhood. It ought to be 
easy to learn from a book like this, and the author deserves 
our thanks for making out a new road. 


BYE-0-BABY BALLADS. By Charles Stuart Pratt. Water- 
s ee rant We: See Hassam. Boston : 
30. 


One of the most beautiful of the multitude of tiful 


chapters—and, Part 11; Geographical and Geological Dis- | m7, 


ce there are | Chas 


| DB. 
York. has recently 
endorsed by rome 


the ten jingle ballads are by the editor of Wide-Awake, 
and the illustrations by Mr. , are of surpassin 
delicacy and brightness. Outside and inside it is unique. 
e cover is a feast of varied tints, mingling and<melting 
into each other. Inside, the illustrations are exact repro. 
ductions of the orginal watercolors, and the reproduction 
is so wonderfully well done that occasional pictures seem 
surely to be the very original themseives. 

An eye can ly be imagined, either of child or 
“grown-up,” so satiated with color that it wouid not re. 
spond delightedly to the brilliant and harmonious hues ip 
this lovely hook. Some of the ballads, too, have a rhyme 
and rbythm that will catch the ears of the little ones. 
The Silver Moon is perhaps the best of these, uniting 
with its Julling measure a pleasing fancy gracefully ex. 
pressed. 

PRINCE PEERLESS. A Fairy Folk Story Book. By ihe 
Hon. Margaret Collier. Illustrated by the Hon. John 
Collier. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 743, 745 
Broadway. 267 pp. $1.25. 

Madam Collier fully appreciated child-pature when she 
prepared this book of fairy-stories, and dedicated it to her 
children. Even grown up children are sometimes willing 
to go beck to Jack the Giant-killer, Bluebeard, and kin- 
impossible stories; but this volume, from the ready 
pen of a more modern writer, is a long distance in advance 
of the old-time, thrilling fairy-story, and is consequently 
much more attractive even. In the first chapter, the Fairy 
Folk, there is such a mingling of the ible and impossi- 
ble, thei nary and the real, that it seems to be almost 
a true description. 

Tbe other stories—The Great Snow Mountain,—The IIi- 
sterred Princess,—The Sick Fairy,—Two Fairies,—The 
Shadow World,—Prince Peerless,—and Something New— 
are all equally good, and it is doubtful whether a more a#- 
mirable anda fascinating fairv story-book has appeared. It 
is airily conceived and gracefully written. 


First WEEKS IN SCHOOL. By J. H. Stickney, and S. ¢, 
Peabody. Small quarto, illustrated. -Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Mailing price, 14 cts. 

This little book commends itself immediately and 
strongly to pnw A pee oad teacher, for, at a glance the 
work shows itself evidently the product of combined 
thought and experience, It is designed to occupy those 
minutes when the little oves temporarily le/t to them- 
selves, might otherwise lapse into unprofitable idleness, 
It precedes the primer and covers the teaching of six 
or eight weeks ; being in fact, a preparing of the ground 
for the teachers’ work—a self-teacher in i:s way ; fa- 
miliarizing the child through his own efforts with a vo- 
cabulary of about fifty words; with the relations of 


be | numbers as high as eight, with six colors, ten geometri- 


cal forms, the differences between bird, beast, fish, in- 
sect, etc., the parts of the human body and simple 
structure in plants. All first-grade teachers know that 
these are practical points, and that there is great ad- 
vantage in having a small, light book expressly for the, 
purpose. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Treatise on Trigonometry, by Professors Oliver, Wait, and 
Jones of Correll University, bas just been published by John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 


The Swiss Cross for January, published by N. D. C. Hodges, 47 
Lafayette Place, New York, contains many valuable and inter- 
esting articles on scientific subjects. 


Jno. E. Potter & Co., publishers, Philadelphia, have removed to 
No. 29 North Tenth Street, corver of Filbert. 


“ Little Flower People,” by Gertrude Elizabeth Hale, and pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., 743 Broadway, will be ready about March 
15. Young students in botany will find this a treasure. 


Christian Thought, Wilbur F. Ketcham publisher, 71 Bible 
House, Mew York. The February number containsac ong other 
articles, *‘ The Mission of Music Mind and Heart,” by Prof. 
Benj. C. Blodget:, ** The Labor Problem and the Churches,” by 
Wm Godwin Moody, and “ Labor Troubles and the Sabbat 
Law,” by Rev. Charles F. Deems, the editor. 


January Pansy is a rotal number. The leading stories, 
“ Monteagle,” by Mrs. G. R. Alden (Parsy), “The Little Red 
Sbop,”’ by Margaret baw “A Sevenfold Trouble,” told ty 
seven people who know of it, are strong, helpful. and graphic. 
The number contains also short stories, 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. $1 a year. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for February opens with a serial 
story, “ A Step in the Dark,” ty Kate Eyre, The author of ‘he 
now famous brochure, “* How to be Happy Though Married,” 
contributes a paper 'o this number, “ How to be Happy Though 
Single.” As the author must needs belong to one of these classes, 
it is possble he may be a specimen of that rare article, a happy 
man. “A Rural Paradise for London” is described by F. A. 
Holmes, and the *“ Family Doctor” tells us this mouth h w to 
prepare food for invalids, while another interesting parer_ des- 
eribes the “* Parcels’ Post, the Great Express Company of Great 


poems, and eketches. D 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Art Interchange for January 1 and 15 hes a sereen decoration 
in color which gives a very good Japanese effect. Designs for 
china painting unusually good. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas. By ‘A Man” of the Great Rock 
fetend Koute. Published by the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
way. 


Twentieth Annual Report of Schcols of Albany, N. Y., 1886. 
. W. Cole, Superintendent. 


Rovlz of Board of Educa'ion of Albany, N. Y., to the Mayor's 
Veto Message on Appropriations. Oren E. Wilson, President. 

Biennial Catalogue of the Hartford Public School, Conn.. 1886- 
87. Joseph H. ll, A. M., Priacipal. 


Summary cf the Fourth Anrual Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor of State of New York, Hon. Chas, F. Peck, 
Commissioner. 


Catelogue of Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, 1886-87. Rev. Saa- 
ue] J. Buck, A. M., Acting President 


Annual Report of the Board of Supervisors of Boston, Mas. 
tendent. win #. Seaver, Superiv- 


1886. School Document, No. 18. 

The Harvard College Catalogue, just issued, gives the new re- 
quirements for examinations, =f Dames as Ss text-Look for 
examination in American bistory down to 1783, Higgens00’s 
“Young Folks’ History of the Un States.” 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McOURDY, President. 


















































For the year ding D ber Sist, 1886. 
eth Gatetie aiarott % 43004 thou! gh dada $114,181,963.24. 
Insurance and Annuity Account. 
aa No. Amount. No. Amount. 
Pojiciesand Annu 1886. . 1 190,988 $968,981,441 36 re wenn ee . ais | $398,809,2°2 £8 
Jan. 1 ees . ‘01 an 5 .2 
fe wag Tent - permeate 18,678 | 86,882,718 92 Risks Terminated ...... 94608 921004957 40 
199,625 | $425,814,160 28 28 | 189,625 $425,814,160 28 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
nee from lastaccount.... $99,865,044 11 Paid to Policy-Holders: 
Te ee Tees 20 68 ||” Endowments & Pure 
* Interest and Rents............. 5,502,456 01 chased Insurances $4,908,729 61 
Dividends & Annui. 
ties . -.. 2,727,454 18 
Deceased Lives.. 5,492, $18, 98,108 7 
“ Other Disbursements ; 
Commissions and 
Commutations { $1,782,652 €3 
aidan, ancnminte 
A aceneeds 1,091,618 91 
_— 59 
“ Premium on Stocks and Bonds wanes 
, . 4a a ep ae 52,566 
* Balance to new account....... 104,719,784 Hy 
$121,002,820 78 $121,002,820 78 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve for policies in force By Bonds Roenced by Mortgages on 
and for risks terminated a & Real A $50,118,949 66 
» Premiums received inadvance 78,274 84 “ United Statesand other Bonds.. 42071,641 00 
« « Surplus at four per cent...... 5,643,568 15 “ Loans on Collaterals............. 6,172,917 2 
* Deal MONOD... e.ids020s 052 0k50 10,591,286 82 
“ Cashin Banks and Trust Com- 
eRe omens S 
. ni’ 66, 37 ) 
“ Premiums deferred and in — 
- Gag Snore ig 1,565,117 28 
IAS © GOMMUMED. «00002. oaks «ny. css 00 188,978 00 
$114,181,963 24 $114,181,963 24 














I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


New YORK, January 26, 1887. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Samugt E, SpRoULts, ALEXANDER H. Rice, ne THompPson, Nagy Herrick, 
Lucius Ropinson, » RaATCHFORD STARR, UDLEY OLCOTT, m. P, Dixon, 


Samugt D, Bascock, 

Grorce S, Cor, 

Joun E, Devenin, 

Seymour L. Hustep, 

Ricwarp A, McCurpy, 

femme C. Ho_pen, 
ERMANN C, von Post, 


Freperick H. CossitT, 


Otiver Harriman, 
Henry W, Smirtn, Ss. 
oHN H. SHerwoop, 
OBERT OLYPHANT, G 
Gesorce F, Baxsr, 


FREDERIC CRoMWELL, 
Lewis May, —— T. Davies, 


Cuarzes R. HENDERSON, 


Rurus W, PeckHaM, 


Rosert A. GRranniss, 
Nicwotas C. Mitier, 
OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, 
Van Renssecakr CruGer, < W. AUvCHINCLOss, 
W. Van Voornis, 
TuHeopore Morrorp, 


E£ORGE B.iss, 
Wititam Bascock. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, su- 
perior Professo: cipals, nts, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every oy ee es 
tion ; recomme: good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 

Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Teachers’ A s 
nion Square, New York. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 


Yh is an old and reliable ney and has been un 
r= | successful in ying teachers with po- 
sitions schools with teac 
“Your exactness and red the Pro- 
b= 4 of Natural nour University for Mr. 
Lear. Twelve hours de would have given ii 
3 hgther man,” . H. TRIPP, pp iS: 
sity owa. Send for or application ‘orm and 
testimonials to L. & KA ph ged eats: 
Street, Allentown, Pa, 





Reliable Teachers 





E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 B ink 8t., A Broadway and 4th Ave. 
ew York City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


wo 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


8 
Pr sal ie ‘col Teacaers, Governesses, M 


ae gh ES 


and Gast Cashiers to Business Firme. 
—_ A. D. CUL 
29 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
‘Torla larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
—ewer, Manager. 








ae 








SPECIAL OFFER. 


Tt BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY offers until this Ad. is 

wn (when fee will be $2 as heretofore) what is practi- 

cally | Free tion. Teachers desiring Registration are re- 

to answer following questions in order given: 1, Name in 

address? 2, Name and grade of school where now 

Your specialties ? 4, Salary received ? 5, Where edu- 

AY tern ? 7, Age? 8, Address of three or more ref- 

erences who are acquainted with your work, and to whom we can 

write? To defray cost, on our part, of correspondence with —_ 
cant and references, thirty cents in stamps must be enclosed wit! 


teachi 
cated ? 


answers. If the record is found to be et — 2 
name will be entered on our books, and on form sent 
tobe filled out and returned, for wh Pye + ao otk be mate. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, Studio 
8t., Boston, Mass. ” 





N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
R. M. JONES, Head Master 
Charter School Phala:, Penn. : — 
been one field of 
my know! extends, 
reau_ in this country; uamely, that of assisting 
— and ambitious a at ny A at work, 
their condition, by bringing them in 
co} mdence with emplo: ready to offer 
them bet better work and employers have rea- 








AMERICAN 


DEST TEACHERS, —PPORSR. 
eine tS niowe 


i Good note eee. 
School ard ete. 
J.W. 





American School Institute, 7 ‘Bast 14th BC, . YY, 





()Mevnouncomes 


Spauemine the adverts 
Tender «special service (0, the J 


Se Sipemering Spam i reuse seven, ft anu 


columns each week, as Gioiing 

en communicating with advertisers 

on such occa- 
meet 





Histories of Education ; 
Standard Writers on Education ; 
General Surveys of Education ; 
Woke tan te en BY 
orks on the cho) of Pedag: 
Studies of Children ; : taal esis 
Kindergarten Guides ; 
School aay we nag E Courses of Study ; 
Books for Primary Teachers ; 
Volume on Religious Education, on Moral 





Education, and on School Discipline ; 


THE BEST WORTH READING 


OF ALL THE 


Books giving Methods of Teaching the 
Subjects taught in the Schools ; 

Books on Female Education ; 

Books on University Education ; 

Books on Normal, Theological, Medical, 
and Legal Education ; ; 

Books on Hygiene and Gymnastics ; 

Books on the Education of the Blind, of 
Deaf-Mutes, of the Feeble Minded and 
of Paupers, 


May be learned from HALL’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION, (just published). 
Sent, postpaid, for $1.75. 


D. C. HEATH &CO., Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 





Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry 





A Wejage BOOK F INOR- 
GAN Y. . Hermann 
olbe, Professor ia the Universit of Leipzig. 
‘Translated and | by Prof. T. 8. Humpidge 


of the University of Wales. With a colored 
and numerous wood eqaravings. 
pages.) 12mo, cloth, $2.50 
“The author has produced a book which will 
take rank among the M. best of our chemical 
text-books.” e News. 
“The book f — an admirable companion to 
Austen’s transiatio ‘ Pinner's Organic Che 
istry.’ IT shall ae recominend it to my stu- 
dents.”—Spencer B. Newbu' University. 
“The high authority of ‘the author is enoug 
to insure a trustworthy text-book,”—National 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


PHYSICAL = TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 


Wooden Dumb-Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 


Wands. 
A new line of Wands from 36 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plain, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat. 


(Over 





Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


EADERS wii confer a favor by mention- 
the ScHooL JOURNAL when com. 
municating with advertisers. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 








Brooks’s 

Brooks’s Geome and nometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, 

Mon s Nor. Uuion Syst of I 

g- 

Lyte’s Booxkeeping and Blanks. 
Does SCHOOL 
need Trew ONE?! 
Does the old surface 
need BE-OCOATING! 


USE CHALK OR 
SLATE PENCIL. 








For Reduc School-Book Bills. 
patter, ° Ree aos Bsa rr en pul 
ower than pub- 
—, wholesate | ~Lig Second-hand Schoo! 
2,000 yo te 


ces rail pubiber) with cea 
ie alata eis ee 
Or eee Sapeee Saye 


Asi Fer Gaia meetin. | 





ww. J. WE 


Wholesale Dealer in School & Books 


25 Chambers Street, New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 


rene American Text-Books on Art Educa- 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’ Ss DRAWING MODELS, 
CH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALL 
These WODELS have been speciaily designed oe the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary Gram- 
mar la, They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
arranged in a carefully graded series, 
the wreates regard for accu 
furoished at the lowest 
been adop‘ed by the lead 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct 
sr = one Drawing in every stage. and especially 
Fer ~~ al and particulars, address 


THE PRANG pny egg tng 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 


CHILDREN’S HOUR By Mrs. M. B. C. Slauc. 
Containing Diglegess women Songs, Tableaux, 


ackboard Exercises, etc.. for Pri 
— Wu 


ible Ther have 
cities 77 the country, and 





mary 
. VoL, 16mo, boards. Price, 


EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Sluder 
pxervises. etc jpeeches, Tab! =. 4 Charades Blackboard 
> a 4 “Gentes to scholars in the Common. 

d High Scho»l. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. 


1 
Gram 
PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 
Contairing ~ vy ome Motion Songs, 


BeSeges t 
entire : 
PHE NEW DIALOGUES. - By C. M. Barrows. 
lvoil, opamme. boards. 27 Dialogues, new and original; 


ANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

By i. — w. Basen. Sapervisce of Boston Schools 
rice, 40 ¢ 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 

PLAYS. Written and Collected by Mrs. Louise 

Pollock, Principal of National Kindergarten Normal 

lr stitute, Washington, DC. 1 vol., 16mo, boards; 





For 
and ae Bates by 
Optic. Sg = Woy 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. For School and 
Home with qr by Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, 

** Any Lar t. by mail, paid: 
© al ve sent by mail, postage on 

receipt of rrice. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & OO., 
55 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 











HE TYPEWRITER has become a ne- 
cessity in business and professional 
offices, and the demand for it is so great 
that the schools are teaching typewriting 
as an essential branch of a practical edu- 
cation. 

Charles Reade in his work on “The 
Coming Man,” says, ‘‘ A stenographer who 
can typewrite his notes, would be safer 
from poverty than a great Greek scholar.” 

For full particulars, address 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


339 Broadway, New York. 


MARVELLOUS MEMORY DISCOVERY 


wees unlike a Systems—Cure of Mind 
weneetag—Aay bes k learned in one read 
Prospectus, with op: . a of Mr. Procror, the 
Astronomer, JuDAH P. BENJAMIN, Drs. V ALEN- 
TINE, SMITH on apes, sent EerE, FREE, by 


ROF. LOIS 
237 Fifth ioaeae "New York. 


ACCENTS WANTED. 


e want an agent in every town forTREASUR? 
a 4 is the best paper for young people. X4 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Plave, New York 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is; or can be, a specific 
temedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
Teverhad.” H. T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
naly by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MOSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


Is equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Blankets, Flannels, 

Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


AND 


Lace 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 













pa 4 HARMON & 
HADWI WICK. New Haven. Conn. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


fhe publishers of the THE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 


TEACHER 











Our new School 


Fy par pod 

Mo iar xe chrome io exeeisor, merit 

an ine 230 ¥. : pee oustaal 
eter ieee a ae 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, published by 
Munn & Co., New York, roy The ay 
years, is, beyond all question, th 

per relating to science, mechanics, rs 
inventions published on this continent. 
Each weekly issue presents the latest 
scientific topics in an interesting and reli- 
able manner, accompanied with engrav- 

— expressly to demonstrate the 
subjects. The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
invaluable to every person desiring to keep 
pace with the inventions and discoveries 
of the day. 


Are your bills for school books large? 
And are you casting about for some way 
of reducing expenses? Then send five 
cents to Mr. A ur Hinds of the Cooper 
Institute in New York city. for his new 
50 page price-list of text-books of all pub- 
lishers. He sells new school-books lower 
than publishers wholesale list prices. 
How he does this is a puzzle ; but the fact 
remains that he does. In this catalogue, 
both titles and authors are arranged under 
a classified index. Try this and see. 


Many successful teachers are seeking 
better positions, and a large number of 
superintendents and committees are want- 
ing good teachers. 

Our readers in either class will consult 
their own best interest by applying to Mr. 
Everett O. Fisk, manager of the Boston 
Teachers’ Agency at 13 Tremont Place, 
Boston. The prompt and efficient ser- 
vices of this agency are recognized by all 
with whom they have had dealings. 


There was a time not so many years ago 

as it might be wished—when anything 
was good enough for the school house. 
Conveniences for study were laughed at, 
not to say scoffed at, and the popular idea 
seemed to be that the harder and more 
irksome a study could be made, the more 
profitable it was to both scholar and 
teacher. But that time is happily 
It is now a recognized fact that all w ich 
tends to lighten and lessen the mechanical 
drudgery, leaves extra time and strength 
for the purely mental application. 
This idea is capitally illustrated in such 
excellent devices as the well known line 
of Acme school Stationery, inclulding 
writing pads and tablets, note-books, com- 
position books, the Quincy Practice Pap- 
ers, and other convenient styles of station- 
ary for school use, manufactured by the 
Acme Stationary Co., of 59 Duane Street, 
New York. 

“O the Spring, the beautiful Spring | 

Wake up my darling and hear the birds sing!"’ 

And be sure you wake up early enough, 
for although the wintry winds do blow 
yet, Spring is actually near at hand and 
you will soon need to be overhauling some 
of the faded garments, which you are well 
aware may be restored to all their original 
freshness, if only they are _properi 
cleansed, refinished and dyed at the Staten 
Island Fancy yeing tablishment of 
Messrs. Barret, ws & Co., of 5 John 
St., New York. 8 received and re- 
turned by mail and express ; also called 
for and delivered free Within city limits. 

Send for their circular and price list. 


Many high schools where chemical ex- 
periments form a part of the regular 
studies, will be very glad to have their |¢ 
attention called to the school and labor- 
o-~ apparatus which is imported, man- 

actured and for sale by Mr. E. B. Ben- 
cae of 6 Barclay Street, New York. 
ja makes a speciality of etal chemicals 
and is also agent for non-blistering plan- 
tinum ; beside keeping on hand a very 
large stock of first-class apparatus for 
sale at lowest rates for the best goods. 
Correspondence is solicited. 


Many a poor t has sighed away his 
precious young ite, lon g tor that gift 
of expression which y comes of much 
— tion ages! a Beet ae The og 
condition is, things, dispensable. 
For who can put beautiful thoughts on 
paper, no matter how many he may have 
in his head, with a daubing, spluttering 
peu as the only medium. Take the advice 
of one who knows, and use those pens 
whose world-wide fame and popularity 

ose mga them to your highest consid- 





eration. Of course I refer to Joseph Gil- 
lott’s steel , for which Henry Hoe of 
91 John ye is the sole agent in New 
York. For different styles cf writing the 


following numbersare to be remembered : 
For artistic use in fine drawing, Nos, 
659 (the celebrated Crowquill), and 
291. For fine’ writing, Nos. 303, 604, and 
jodie Pde 170. For broad 5, Nos. 294, 
Stub Point, 849. 





oching Nos. 404, 882, 890, and 604. 


Y | nearly 


or general| Our 


INJUSTICE CORRECTED. 
Convincing Verification of Widecast 
Public Statements. 


TO THE READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


In common with many publishers and 
editors, we have been accustomed to look 
upon certain statements which we have seen 
in our columns as merely adroit advertising. 

Consequently we feel justified in taking 
the liberty of printing afew points from a 
private letter recently received from one of 
our largest patrons, as a sort of confession 
of faith to our readers. We quote: 


“We have convinced ourselves that by 
telling what we know to be true, we have 
produced at least a permanent conviction in 
the public mind. Seven yearsago we stated 
what the national disease of this country 
was, and that it was rapidly increasing. 
Three years ago we stated thata marked 
check had been given it. 

“The statistics of one of the largest life 
insurance companies of this country shows 
that in 1883 and 1884, the mortality from 
kidney disorders did not increase over the 
previous years; other companies stated the 
same thing. It is net presumptious for us 
to claim credit for checking these ravages. 

“Seven years ago we stated that the con- 
dition of > kidneys was the key to the 
condition of health; within the past five 
vears all careful life insurance companies 
have conceded the truth of this statement, 
for, whereas, ten years ago, chemical analy- 
sis to determine the condition of the kidneys 
was not required, to-day millions of dollars 
in risks are refused, use chemical ex- 
amination discovers unsuspected diseases of 


the kidneys. 

“Seven years ago we stated that the rav- 
ages of Brigbt’s Disease were insignificant 
compared with other a cted disorders 


of the kidneys of many misleading names ; 

that ninety-three r cent. of human ail- 
ments are attributable to deranged kidneys, 
which fills the blood with uric acid, or kid- 
ney poison, which causes these many fatal 


“The uric acid, or kidney poison, is the 
real cause of the majority of cases of paral- 
ysis, apoplexy, heart disease, convulsions, 
pneumon consumption, and insanity ; 
over he victims of consumption are 
first the victims of diseased kidneys. 

‘When the recent death of an honored ex- 
official of the United States was announced, 
his physician said that although he was suf. 
fering from Bright’s Disease, that was not 
the cause of death. He was not frank enough 
to admit that the apo lexy which overtook 
him in his bed, was the fatal effect of the 
kidney poison in the blood, which had eaten 
ever the substance of the arteries and 

brain; nor was Logan’s physician honest 
enough to state that his atal rheumatism 
was caused by kidney acid in the blood. 

“Ifthe doctors would state in official re- 
ports the original cause of death, the peo- 
ple of this country would be alarmed, yea, 

y pan at the fearful mortal- 
ity from kidney disorders. 


; The ap of bie ‘above letter ive oy od 
‘acts e public simp 
claims that they oi + that “ at? ing the 
kidneys and ,-4-- are ° kent in'a healthy con- 
dition by the use of Warner’s safe cure 
which hundreds of thousands have prov 
to be a specific, when all other ans? fail- 
ed, and that has received the endorsment of 
the eee ies medical talent in Europe, Aus- 
America, many a life would be 
bee ed and the happiness of the people 
—— It is successful with so many 
ifferent diseases because it and it alone, 
can remove the uric acid from the blood 
through the ry 

Our readers iliar with the prepara- 
tion named. 

Commendation thereof has often appeared 
in our columns. 

We believe it to be one of the best, if not 
the best ever manufactured. We kuow the 
proprietors are men of character and influ- 
ence. 

We are certain they have awakened a 
wide-spread interest in the public mind con- 
cerning the importance of the kidneys. We 
believe with them that they are the key to 
health, and that for their restoration from 
disease and maintenar ce in health, there is 
nothing equal to this great remedy. 

The proprietors say they ‘“‘do not g. ne ~: 
this universal prevalence of disease, 
having started out with the pu ae 

suneedins the merits of Warner’s e, cure 
batons the world, because it cured our senior 


be alee og» who was given wp by doctors as 
neurable, we feel it our dut to state the 


facts and leave the public to its own infer- 
ences. We point to our , and to their 
public and 
and if the 


pom Pan and | f 
ghbors what they think about our pre- | Pieces. 


parations.”’ 
As stated above, we most cordially com- | cover. 
mend the a eee correspondence by 





are fulfilling: a aiaple Sublic obligations i 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & (0., 


6 and 7 John Street, New York, 
yf he 


Street, Philadelphia, 
Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods ani 
= Dresses Cleaned 
Goods received and 

pom Hg also called for 
Sond for Circular and Price List. 


and Dyed withow 
and returned by mail and ey. 
and delivered free withip 
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CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. Jd. “STEW ABT, 


23d Street, and Oth Ave., 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate 


Sting for broken dows 


and sensitive teeth, a special 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg, Edi 
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Care For 


The eyes by expelling, from the blood, the 
humors which weaken and injuriously 
affect them. For this purpose use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It gives tone and strength 
to the digestive apparatus, and, by purify- 
ing the blood, removes from the system 
every scrofulous taint. ° 


After having been constantly troubled 
with weak eyes from childhood, I have 
at last found, in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a 
remedy which has relieved and cured me. 
My general health is much improved by 
the use of this valuable medicine. — Mary 
Ann Sears, 7 Hollis st., Boston, Mass. 


Nearly Blind. 


I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my 
family, for over nine years. My oldest 
daughter ‘vas greatly troubled with Scrof- 
ula, and, aé one time, it was feared she 
would lose ker eyesight. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has completely restored her health, 
and her eves are as well and strong as 
ever.—G. King, Killingly, Conn. 


Ihave, from a child, and until within a 
few months, been -afflicted with Sore 
Eyes. I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
for this complaint, with beneficial results, 
and consider it a valuable blood purifier. 
— Mrs. C. Phillips, Glover, Vt. 


My little girl was badly afflicted with 
Scrofula, and suffered very much from 
Weak and Sore Eyes. I was unable to 
obtain relief for her until I commenced 
administering 


, 
Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla. This medicine has cured her 
of Scrofula, and her eyes are now well 
and streng. — H. P. Bort, Hastings, N. Y. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


The Eyes 

Are always in sympathy with the body, 
and are quickly affected by its varying 
conditions of health or disease. When 
the eyes become weak, and the lids thick, 
red, inflamed, and sore, a scrofulous con- 
dition of the blood is indicated, for which 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best remedy. 


My little boy has always been afflicted, 
until recently, with Sore Eyes and Scrof- 
ulous Humors. We gave him Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, and, in a short time, his eyes 
ceased to trouble him; the humor disap- 

ared, and his health was restored. — 

. Germain, Dwight st., Holyoke, Mass. 


Perfect Cure. 


I suffered greatly, a long time, from 
weakness of the eyes and impure blood. 
I tried many remedies, but received no 
benefit until I began taking Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine cured me. My 
eyes are now strong, and I am in 
health.— Andrew J. Simpson, 147 t 
Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 


My son was weak and debilitated; 
troubled with Sore Eyes and Scrofulous 
Humors. By taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
his eyes have been cured, and he is now 
in perfect health.—Alarie Mercier, 3 
Harrison ave., Lowell, Mass. 


My daughter was afflicted with Sore 
Eyes, and, for over two years, was treated 
by eminent oculists and physicians, with- 
out receiving any benefit. She finally 
commenced taking Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


and, in a short time, her eyes were com- 
pletely cured, and her bodily health re- 
stored. —C. R. Simmons, Greenbush, Ill. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 














GLOSS 


DRESSING 
commend it. Is eoonouient. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations. 
Mfrea.. NEW YORK. ¢ 
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 PWILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCES” 


With “PATENT EYELET BATTERIES.” 





IN 
TIME. 





Our Electro-Ma 


Beware of Imitations. 








PREVENTION 
BETIER 
THAN CURE. 





gnetic Chest Protectors and Lung Invigorators are the 
best you can wear to prevent Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 

: Affections. Thousands now. in use and all giving splendid satisfaction. 
single $3.00, Double, $5.00 and $10.00. Ask your 


and all Chest and 
Price, 
ist or remit to— 


WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE CO. 


826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 
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to 
time and then have urn mean a radical cu 
I have made the disease of Find, nbiursy or PaLLine 
the worst cases. Bocknse others have is no reason for 
Bottle of my : ble remedy Give Be ond Font 
Otive It costs for a trial, and I vill cure 
Address &. G. BOOT, 176 Pearl 8t,, New Yort 
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BUT TY b4 THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Box209. S31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Greatest Caesements over offered. Now's Bo time to get up 


TEAS and COFFEES, and secure a 
Rose Tea or Handsome 
or 


Thee 


It’s a coal day, when the strkers get 
eft. 


— 


The Miller’s Tale—My experience in sen- 
atorial conflicts. 


Tariff reform is regarded as a duty.—N. 
O. Picayune. 


It is said that $heriden $hook the mon- 
ey-bags at Albany. 


Will somebody please remove the bent 
~ from the Bulgarian throne.—Free 
88. 


Sea-saws, Senator Dawes ; 
He counts his v: tes with very Long straws. 


A tug is the only thing that has its tows 
behind. 


Capital is painted blind, but the Boston 
deity were glasses. 


The weather isas changeable as a cheap 
ean and as unreliable as a seven 
ollar gold watch. 


A chance for hotel clerks. The crown 
jewels of France are to be sold—Albany 
Journal, 


Jersey lightning has struck the coal- 
handlers so often that they decided to 
strike back. 


The children who make slides on the 
side-walk ought to be turned over to the 
slipper.-—Boston Gazette. 


“« What makes that girl walkso funny?” 
inquired De Smythe of Brown. ‘Is she 
intoxicated?’ ‘*Oh, no, she’s not intox- 
icated,” responded Brown. 
shoes that are tight.” 


Mrs. Mulligan: ‘‘ And so you have no 
mother now? Motherless boy: “No, 
mum.” Mrs. Mulligan: ‘‘ Well, me boy, 
whenever you feel the want of a good 


whipping, come to me, and I'll be a 
mother to you.” 
IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save a 
Express and Carriage Hire, and sto & = 
n 


—— Union Hotel, opposite Gran 


it. 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upueree per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Hestaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class 


2 Doctor—‘* What ails you, sir?’ Patient 
—‘*I don't know, doctor. 1 havesuch a 
buzzing sound in my ears all the time. 
Would you like to look at my tongue?” 
Doctor—*‘ No, never mind. Bring your 
wife around some day, I'd hke tolook at 
here.” 
Deep Sea Wonders 

exist in thousands of forms, but are surpassed 
by the marvels of invention. Those who are in 
need of profitable work that can be done while 
living at home should at once send their address 
to Hallett & Co., P: Maine, and receive free 
full information how either sex, of all ages, can 
earn from $5 to per day and upwards where- 
ever theylive. Youarestarted free. Capital not 
required. Some have made over $50 in a single 
day at this work. All succeed. 


Chronology—Old gentleman (putting a 
few questions): ‘‘Now, boys—ab—can 
any of you tell me what commandment 
ry Aon broke when he took the forbidden 
fruit?’ Small scholar (like a shot)— 
‘Please, sir, th’ worn’t no command- 
ments then, sir !” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
THES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. a 

ali pain, CURES WIND COLIC nad io the BEST HEM. 
<p>¥ FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 


A man and his wife are buried in the 
same grave, and the stone bears the in- 
scription: ‘‘ Their warfare is accom- 
plished.’ 

suegnaues - y- BORN by Speen, 
sumption. uc they vaiue e°,m 
vormit a Cough or Gold to become a fixture 
in the lungs and chest. The best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c., 50c. and $1. 


Gilenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 2c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsOorns, vunions, So 


Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Mc. 

Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure in 1 Minute, Ba 

A Chicago clergyman asks ‘‘Can a man 

win tiketites antl at the anmneiinas aee 

cessful business man?” He can if he 
advertises largely. 

MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


| lear Rete as OMe #4 | Sansa 


@ A writer says: ‘‘Some people would 
sooner a stranger 





** It’s only her 


hotel in the City. | 344 


gage 
It} cipal and Interest 





[Bror. [Joncas on 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ger-fectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Cordially com- 


mend to iadies and to the community i general 
the employment of your pure ‘ ry Belle toilet 
soap over any adulterated article,”’ 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, amd contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIZ GOURAUD'’? 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Reautifier, 





other ¥) 
imitations. $1 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
ne selling the same. 


MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vicinity forover fiity years. 


25, 50, and 75c. A BOTTLE. 








The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE or THE BEST, CHEAP- 
EST, AND MOST EF- 
FECTUAL OF 
ge EMEDIES. 





COUGHS, COLDS, CROUP,WHOOPING COUGH 
ASTHMA, AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 

A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent 
remedy, and very agreeable to the taste. 


6. 7) 8b 
1\The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. lowa. with a Paid-up capital of 
$600,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort- 

Loans drawing seven per cent., both Prin- 
ly guaranteed. Also 6 per 
cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by 105 
med cent. of first Mortgage Loans held in trust by 
he 
cen’ 





Mercantile Trust Company, N.Y. 5 per 

t. certificates of deposit for periods under one 

ear. Write for full information and referenees 
the company at 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 

A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencral Manager. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 


Inside Route 
FOR 


Boston, Providence 
and all New England 
Points. 








Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
block above Canal St., at 4.30 P. M. daily, except 


it Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
First-clasé 


setts ry aon running on pany line. 
this line can have a full night's rest 
7.55 A.M. train 


landing Providence or Boston 





than a friend.” 
Yes, and times out of ten they will 
get more thanks for the help. 


iF, W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass'r Agt 
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BOTANY BY OBSERVATION. 


GET THE BEST. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 


Introductory price, $1.20. 


BENTLEY'S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


by Ehza A. Youmans. Introductory price, $1 
ENSLOW'S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 
woah and Adapted for Use in the United States, by Eliza A. Youmans. 
Sample copies sent postpaid, to teachers, for examination, at above prices. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 











NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and a - el 
Introduction Pric>. 


Eclectic German - - 2 


Beas 1 


Richly Illustrated. spancets a thorough course in Language Lessons and Composition ; 
translation exercises ; German lessons with interJinear translation ; script lessons, etc. 


VAN ANTWERP. BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST. HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 


This new series of reading books has pose penpaned on the most approved methods of teaching 
reading. The series is systematically arranged and carefully graded and excels all otheis in 


Practical, Easy Gradations Methods, Clear Typograph 
Easy Gradations autiful Yiustrations, 
Choice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


ne ase pronouaeta, the finest School Readersever published. Prices: First Reader, 20 cts. ; 
ader, 36 hird Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts. ; Fifth Reader, $4 cts. A full 
sample set, postpaid. f for 72. 00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 


THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

This excellent series of Copy Bocks is proniet by thoasee> on one writing paper and bound 
with stron manilla paost covers. Franklin Grammar School Series of Copy 4s, 96 cents per 
dozen. Franklin Short Course Series, 72 cents i ay dozen. Franklin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For samples and introductory terms, ad: 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK! 


THE REPERTOIRE. 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


HIGH GRADE SONGS, 


SELECTED, COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 
Dr. CEO. F. ROOT, 
CONSISTING OF 
Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Glees, Part Songs, 
Choruses, Anthems, Hymn Tunes, 
and many other excellent features, 
For Use in High Schools, Academies and Advanced 
Singing Classes of Every Description. 














Price, $1.00 each by mail, post-paid; $10 a dozen, by express, charges not prepaid, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
First Steps i In Scientific Knowledge. | *" A. COVELL & CO. Educational Pablishers, 


6 Astor Place, New York City. 
By PAUL Bert. 


Mention this paper. 





boar gh | Anatomy, Ph Fork and Hygiene 
ray $1.35; Pr Ctica Woes in tye School 





« h art I, (he Human Teachers’ Edi- 
oA ap age the Pim A of Elementary Science | tion, $0 ot ots. Pups Baion be + ; IL 
pmsabrice List _ aera gaat (psa) on Plants.) 80 ete: Selected Words for 


J.E B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, | Development’ Lessons” Pern ¥ Decratt an 


715 & 717 Market Sirest, Philade'!phia, th, § 
Publishers of School and College biladetphiay Man. Soo! ae 8G 
Dealers in School Stationery. and Supplies. na ‘Philosophy 0 of Wo 


MACMILLAN & 00°37 
ie ane et, ea ers 


and 
syetels Education of 
be Oe 55 




















118 Fourth Ave.. New York. 


WOOoD’s 0 LESSONS IN BOTANY. For beginners. 346 pages. - 

Price, for examination, $1.00, 

OOD’S BOTANIST The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 
12mo, % eather. Price for fordzamtondion, 31 75. Pages 
WOOD’S CLASS BOO ANY. The Standard book, including all th 

east of the Biatiprl. pore nort A sou’ Contains the best introduction to the morphology 

plants. Presents a = more than any other single Flora. 832 pages. 8vo, \ leat 

er. Price, for nan tad 
WOOD AND STEELE’S FOURTEEN N BOTANY. 

and an interesting and eS reading book. me TM ice, for commbentinnt sn ry 
WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS, Consists of a Tin Trunk, 164 x 11}, sheets o¢ ao 

sorption (drying) paper, wire nD , knife, trowel, tweezers, lens, straps, 0040's Pigg 

Record. Essential for Field work. ice, $8.00. 
woon's! PLANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for 

55e, Wood's Plant Record, with King’s Check Tablet. Price, tor examination, Boe. he 
cant *s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 40c. 
Send for returnable sample copies, address 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago, 
A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR CLASSICAL CULTURE 
Prof. Goodwin writes: ‘I have advised the translator to —/-g = these versions of Plato in the jy 

lief that they wil! be waouare 4 by many to whom Plato and Socrates have > dee 

merely venerated names, especially by those whose interest in knowing what Plato and Socry rata 

really taught bas been doubly checked by the ignorance of Greek and by the formidable Aspe 

of Plato’s py oomplete works, even we — oe eee ron el 

TALKS WITH "SOCRATES. ABOUT LIFE. 

Translations from the Gorgias and the republic of Plato. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, 

“The translator of this little interesting ¥ olume is already known throughout t locum’ i 
elegant pa ye editions, issued with the Scribners’ excellent taste, of some of the most picty. 
esque of Plato’s Dy a Ae ree into remarkable simple and idiomatic English and with an» 
curacy which has been admired by leading — scholars. 

They are littie volumes which ought to be in the hands of all lovers of the best literatuy 
throughout the Union, and which school boards, “home study” societies, and popular (eaching 
associati: ns, such as the omnene Association, should scatter far and wide among the youth ¢ 
the rural district.”"—New York Tim 


3H 1,000 ‘Beomer “Volumes by the Same me ne 

Srx 

SOCRATES. A aaieiten’ of the Apology,|;A DAY IN ATHENS WIth SOCRATE: 
Geta. and parts of the Pheedo of Plato. 12mo.| Translations from the Pro and the Re 


Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. public of Plato. 12mo. Cloth, 50 
Correspondence In ee 


vited, 
CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 co wh 
es y good copies, when you q@ 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 co with 
least possible trouble and no no delay. oe 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
{ , Send for Specimens and } particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 






















PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR | ,CLASs cs. 
“We amiss oak td AS much | Latit 
and Greek. rd might Sitlanennd an othe eal ‘and and deughezully , aX one 

tnoohon's Anabasia, each to 1S0"" “Gowpel of St: John 

eac 

Clark’s Practical and essive Lat: , adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classic 

and to all other systems. ice to Rom ay 4 $1,10. 
Soryent's Renters oe American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schl 

Hist , Manesca’s Fre 

ar Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publication) 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, "= © 0° Samet Seow Foote 





THE BEST INSTRUCTION BoOKS,| HUGHES NEW WALL MAK 


There is no mistake about the great Prepared expressly for school use and acapte 
Richardson’s_ New Method for the | *7 series of Geouraphies. 
Pianofor 


Sales nearly 400,000 copies! 2. favorite of thou- 
sands of texehess! Many times revised ! The most 
correct of instruction beoks! Price, $3. 

Since the advent of “ Riehardson,” man. om 
cellent instructors have been published, and 
nee great favor. Pre-eminent among them 


New England 

(Price $3, or in parts, each $1.50), and 

Peters’ Eclectic Piano School, Price $3. 
The first book has had the peomgnond ig indorse- 

ment of the great Conservatory, and the second 

has sold i , solely on its own merits. 


For Reed Organ. Clarke’s New Method. ..$2.50 
Fer Mandolin. Winuer’s Complet ete Method. -75 
For Zither. Winner’s Complete tte Method. -75 
For Violin. Listemann’s Method A 
For Flate. Kummer's Flute School....... 4 


Foe eee ieee Method. .....".. 12s] BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY (0 
For Cornet, — Clarionet, I ieank & Bookedl 


Banjo, Wastin Gaitas 
Reed Wn am ant tlames Sep. Winner Joun A. Boy7e, Manage, 


Se iy a res 
igs c 














has pre very good easy Methods, 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
cost ine bc cts. cack. Ail are called IDRAL t 
Met! 


Mailed for Retail. Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. BosTon.| /U¢Business-Standard Copy-p" 
© H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadwav, New York iacbee. ee 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DU 
PUBLISH CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH 


** Collier’s Histories,” 











PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 7° 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 








AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 











CowPERTHWAIT « 
Peer phe yon ee ye od probit sindpery doen PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
suitable for Supplementary le 











